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ENGLISH MELODIES AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY THOMAS JOHN OUSELEY. 


This is acollection of poems written to English melodies, to which are ad- 
ded some miscellaneous poems, commencing with ‘A Dream of the Fairies on 
the Banks of the Severn.” There is a freshness about these poems that is ex- 
ceedingly pleasing, and various and numerous as the subjects are, they are all 
treated with true poetical feeling. As examples, to prove the truth of our 
opinion, we quote first a poem which is entitled 

MOTHER, THY NAME IS HOLIER FAR. 
Mother. thy name is holier far, 

Than aught—that tongue of man—can tell ; 
Thou wert, to me, a guiding star, 

To know thee was to love thee well : 
To love—to worship—for e’en now 

Fond memory blends me with the past, 
Ere grief had marked thy smiling brow ; 

That love was first—’twill be the last. 








Mother—dear mother !—on thy breast 
I bow my head—with anguish deep ; 
Then joy—pure joy—that lulls to rest, 
Comes o'er me—like my childhood’s sleep ;— 
When nestling to thy bosom pure, 
I thought not—felt not—pang of pain, “ 
But hushed Jay in thy arms secure ; 
More than I e’re can be again. 


Mother—kind mother !—all of thought 
That life can give—affection prove ; 
Is thine—and only thine—for nought 
Can be beloved—as you I love : 
And could I choose my dying place, 
When God shall call me to my rest, 
I'd smile—tife’s last lock—in thy face, 
And breathe—life’s last breath—on thy breast. 
And, in another style of writing, we quote the author's description of Chantrey’s 
famous statue in Lichfield Cathedral. 
“Two children, sleeping, whom Death’s wing had fanned 
Ere the sweet buds of life had burst to bloom ;— 
From marble sculptured. In one little hand 
I lily broken,—emblem of the doom 
Of her who held it ;—yet there is no gloom 
Expressive in their features :—but it seems, 
(Which you might fancy leaning o’er the tomb) 
That Angel's lips were whispering their dreams, 
Se life-like is inedook—that from their slumber beams : 


“The younger girl lies with her cherub cheek 
Upon her sisters'’s bosom. One fair arm 
Thrown o’er that sister's breast, as if to seek 
Her home of bliss. They seem te breathe,—so warm 
So sweet the embrace—the marble has a charm 
Of innocence so perfect—that the heart 
Melts from its inmost core—and would disarm 
Hate of his victim ;—for it doth impart 
Love in all purity :—the triumph this of Art! 


“And many a parent tribute here has paid 

With trembling ecstacy, and joyous sighs ;— 

And brother's tears have flowed ;—and many a maid 

Has seen a sister’s form before her rise, 

One well remembered in their infancies. 

On every heart 2 powerful spell is wrought, 

A spell that grosser nature deifies :-— 

And when again the Minster's grandeur’s sought, 
Its glories 'fore these children—melt away—to nought! 


*‘ Chantrey, the fame be thine! thy cunning hand 

Has given to marble form of excellence ; 

Chaste as the cygnet's down ;—-thy magic wand 

Waved o’er the stone, has shaped intelligence, 

And we regard ‘ their heaven-loved innocence’ 

As though two seraphs—wearied with long flight 

Earthward—lay slumbering : a love intense 

Breathes o'er the heart—with a subdued delight :— 
Thine, Chantrey, be the fame ! Entrancing is the sight!” 

SS 


MUSIC A MODERATOR. 
By the author of * Jest and Earnest.” 

Four months had flown swiftly away since Edward Somerton married Tose 
Bland. One summer evening, towards sunset, as they sat together at a win- 
dow epening on a garden, enjoying the welcome coolness and talking over va- 
rious matters, with that interest in each other which people generally evince 
four months after marriage, Rose, for the first time, began to pout. “Edward 
had, she seid, flirted shamefully with Mrs. Harding on the preceding evening. 
He had spoken to her in a low tone several times, and had been heard publicly 
to declare that Harding was a fortunate fellow. If this was the way he meant 
to go on she shouid be wretched, and no longer place any confidence in his love. 

“My pretty dear,” said Edward, placing his arm around the waist of his wife, 
and accompanying this action by another trifling performance, ‘‘ don’t be jealous. 
Believe ine there is no cause, On oue of the occasions when I addressed Mrs. 


Harding in so low a tone, I remarked that the room was very warm ; and on 
another, if I remember ri 


dull: so, you will perceive, our conversation was really of a most innocent de- 


scription. And, Rose, because [ said Harding was fortunate, it does not follow 
that I must endeavour to render him unfortunate.” 

This mild answer failed to turn away the wrath of Rose. She coquettishly 
refused to be convinced, became every instant more perverse, and finally retired 
precipitately from the room, with her handkerchief applied to her eyes. 

Edward quietly 
back in meditation. 

Here was the decisive moment which 
they were to dwell together for the future happily or miserably. 
dear girl—a sweet girl ; but she had black eyes, and they are dangerous. 
had been an only daughter, too, and perhaps a little spoiled ; 
faults might che not have been lees charming 2 , 
lovingly with such a creature, especially when y 
Capriciousness, her own happiness as much as yours. 


Edward felt that the charge of his wife was totally unfounded, and he half 
she believed so herself, but had resolved to be, or seem, out of | 
One thing was evident—that she would 


suspected that 
humour without any particular cause. 
not hear reason. Something else must therefore be tried, in order to allay any 
future storm ; for this was probably the first of a series. ved te 
try music. 


He was an amateur of some petension, and he set himself immediately to cal 


i 


ghtly, I observed that the last new novel was rather 


put up his feet on the chair she had left vacant, and leaned | 


would most likely determine whether | 28 to look serious about nothing ; bnt 


It is worth studying how to live | 
ou know that she mars, by her | 


Edward resolved to 


| over in his memory the melodies most likely to calm the passions and exert a 
| soothing effect on the temper. He made choice ef three, which he arranged in 
| a graduated scale, to be used according to the urgency of the occasion : calm, 
| calmer, and calmest, as the outbreak was, or became, violent, more violent, or 
| most violent. The scale contained only three degrees. As the heat rose, this 
conjugal thermometer fell ; but below the third and lowest degree all was zero, 
and undefined mystery. Patience acted the party of mercury reversed. 

The melodies were the following, and were arranged in the following order : 
| “In my cottage near a wood,” “ Sul margine d’un rio,” and ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home!” They were all of a gentle, touching character, and the last was purely 
domestic, and would, under the circumstances, convey a delicate satire likely to 
do good. He had hitherto played these popular airs on the German flute ; but 
he proposed now to execute thein in a graceful, apparently unpremeditated, 
whistle. Not such a whistle as may be heard in the streets proceeding from the 
lips of vulgar and ccarse-minded butcher-boys, but a superior sort of thing, such 
as no gentleman need be ashamed of. In fact, the original, wild production cul- 
tivated and improved as the crab is changed into the pippin. 

His plan thus settled, Edward felt his mind easy, and he awaited the re-ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Somerton with a pleasant consciousness of being ready for 
whatever might eccur. 

In due time came coffee. The injured lady came too, and with a placid conn- 
tenance, betraying no lingering evidence of its late unamiable expression. 
Neither husband nor wife made any allusion to their misunderstanding, and 
they passed a delightful evening made up of conversation, the piano-forte, and 
chess. 

But the next morning—the very next morning, Rose favored her dear Ed- 
ward with number twoof the series. She wanted him to walk out with her, 
and he declared that, unfortunately, he should be too busy to go out all day. 
This was quite sufficient raw material for a girl of spirit to work upon. 

‘‘I’m sure you don’t want to go, Edward,” said she, pouting in exact imi- 
tation of fiinumber one. ‘At least, you don’t want to go with me.” 

Edward plunged both hands into the pockets of his dressing-gown—threw 


on the mantel-piece, and began whistling ina low tone a plaintive melody : it 
was * In my cottage near a wood.” 

“Tf it were any one but your wife,” continued Mrs. Somerton with pointed 
emphasis, ** you would be ready enough to come ; but the wives are always 
neglected.” 

Mr. Somerton continned whistling. 

“IT beg, Mr. Somerton,” exclaimed Mrs. Somerton, with a withering look, 
‘that you will not whistle in that very disagreeable manner whilst I am speak- 
ing. If Lamnot worthy of your love, [ trust I am worthy of common atten- 
tion.” 5 

Edward plunged his hands deeper into his pockets, removed his eyes from 
the bust of Shakspeare, and fixed them in intense regard on a bust of Milton. 
He paused suddeuly in thé air he was whistling, and commenced ~atother: 1 
was * Sul arargine d'un rio.” 

Mrs. Somerton retired hastily, with her pretty face buried ina white cambric 
pocket-handkerchief. 

For five whole days after this scene all was halcyon weather. Doves might 
have beheld and envied. Honey was still to be found in the moon, and no im- 
politic reference to either of tho two foolish quarrels gave any, the slightest dash 
of bitter. 

But—on the sixth day (alas!) there appeared clouds. 
town, and had promised to bring a pair of new bracelets for Rose. 
home punctually at dinner-time, but without the bracelets—he had forgotten 
them. I put ito you whether this was not enough totry the temper of a saint. 
They were going the next evening to a lerge party, and Rose had intended to 


He arrived 


that there might be time tu exchange them if not approved of. Now ste conld 
not do so—and all from his horru! forget 
old-fashioned things, or put on new ones 


happened to be. 


ness ! 
1a hurry, good or bal, just as they 
It wast annoy'ng jatil was! 


Edward made many apologies. ie was sincerely sorry to have disappointed 
her, and even offered to return to town afier cr and repair his neglect. Oh, 
no! she would not hear of his taking so much trouble for her. Whatdid he 


) 


care whether she were disappointed or not 
much he thought of her. 

Edward again essayed the soothing system; for he loved her, and was con- 
' scious that he had given her cause for some slight chagrin. However, she be 
came so unreasonable that but one course was left him to pursue. 
talking, and took to whistling. 

I tremble for the fature peace of Rose whilst I relate that he considered him- 
self justified in descending at once to the second degree of thescale. He com- 
menced, andante ma non troppo, “ Sul margine d'un no.” 

* Toleave me in sucha situation !” 
interrupted by sobs, “* when | had so set my heart on those bracelets! it is very, 
very unkind, Edward !”’ 

Edward appeared wrapped in meditation and music. 
taste and feeling, accentivg the first note of each bar as it should be accented 
But, upon another still more cutting observation from Mrs. Somerton, he stopped 
short—looked stern!y at her—and began ** Sweet home!” 

Heavens! what was to follow? He had reached the last degree and all else 
| was atrandom. Should this fail, the case was indeed hopeless. Shadowy de- 





| mons hovered around, holding forth, temptingly, deeds of separation. The bright | 


gold wedding-ring on the lady's finger grow dull and brassy. 
| Edward Somerton stood in the centre of the room, with his arms folded, ga- 
| zing with a steady gaze into the very soul of his wife, who, under the strange 
| fascination, could not turn away hor head. With a clear and untremulous whis- 
| tle he recited the whole of that beautiful Sicilian melody from the first note to 
! the last. Then, revolving slowly on his heel, without saying a word he left the 
| room, shutting the door punctiliously after him. Mrs. Somerton sank overpow- 
| ered on the sofa. 
| Rose, though pretty was not silly. She saw clearly that she had made a mis- 
| take, and, like a sensible girl, she resolved not to go on with it merely because 
| she had begun it. Bad temper, it seemed, would only serve to make her ridicu 
lous instead of interesting ; and that was not altogether the effect desired. 
| In half an hour the husband and wife met at the dinner table. Mrs.Somerton 
sat, smilingly, at its head, and was very attentive in helping Mr. Somerton to the 
choicest morsels. He was in unusually high spirits, and a more happy small 
| party could scarcely be met with. 
From that day (which was ten years ago) to the present time Mrs. Somerton 
has never found fault without cause. Once or twice, indeed, she has gone so far 
the frown left her countenance at once 


Rose was a| when Edward began to whistle, in a ow tone, and as if unconsciously, the first | quent: 
She 
but with fewer | 


| few bars of “ In my coitage near a wood.” 
MORAL 
Never attempt to quench fire by fire. 
— re - - : 
O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
| By Harry Lorrequer. 
} CHAPTER XCVI.—THE CONFIDENCE. 
} ‘Thave changed the venue, Charley,” said Power, as he came into my room 
| the following morming : * i've changed the venue, and come to breakiast with 
you.” ; 
I could not help smiling as a certain suspicion crossed ny mind; perceiving 
which he quickly added— 


| 


CHARLES 





i 


himself indolently on a sofa—gazed absiractedly at a bronze bust of Shakspeare /{ 


j with me: tell me all you know.” 


Edward had been into | 


inspect the important Grnaments this evening, and take Edward’s opinion, so | 


She must either go in stupid, | 


His forgetfulness showed how | 


He left off 


exclaimed the ill-used wife, in a voice | 


He whistled with great | 





| “No,no, boy! I guess what you're thinking of: I’m not a bit jealous im 
, that quarter. The fact is, you know one cannot be too guarded.” 

ae Nor too suspicious of one’s friends, apparently.” 

| “ Atrace with quizzing. I say, have you reported yourself ?” 

“Yes; and received this moment a most kind note from the ral. But 
it appears I’m not destined to have a long sojourn among you, for I’m desired to 
hold myself in readiness for a journey this very day.” 

‘“* Where the deuce are they going to send you now?” 

“I'm not certain of my destination. I rather suspeet there are des- 
patches for Badajos. Just tell Mike to get breakfast, and I'll join you imme- 
| diately.” 

When I walked into the little room which served as my salocn, I found 
Power pacing up and down, apparently rapt in meditation. 

“I’ve been thinking, Charley,” said he, after a pause of about ten minutes— 
“I’ve been thinking over our adventures in Lisbon. Devilish strange git. that 
senhora! When you resigned in my favour, I took it for granted that all diffieul- 
ty was removed. Confound it! I no sooner began to profit by”your ab- 
sence, in pressing my suit, than she turned short round, treated me with 
marked coldness, exhibited a hundred wilful and capricious fancies, con- 
cluded one day by quietly confessing to me—you were the only man she cared 


for.” 

‘* You are not serious in all this, Fred,” said I. 

“Ain't I though, by Jove! I wish to heaven I werenot! My dear Charley, 
the girl is aa inveterate firt—a decided coquette. Whether she has a particle 
of heart or not, I can’t say; but certainly, her greatest pleasure is to trifle 
with that of another. Some absurd suspicion that you were in love with Lucy 
Dashwood piqued her vanity, and the anxiety to recover a lapsing allegiance 
led her to suppose herself attached to you, and made her treat all my advan- 
ces with a most frigid indifference, or wayward caprice: the more provoking,” 
continued he, with a kind of bitterness in his tone, “ as her father was disposed 
to take the thing favourably ; and, if I must say it, I felt devilish spooney about 
her myself. 

** It was only two days before I left, that,in a conversation with Don Emanuel, 
he consented to receive my addresses to his daughter on my be- 
comiug lieutenant colonel. I hastened back with delight to bring her the in- 
telligence, and found her with a lock of hair on the book before her, over which 
she was weeping. Confound me if it was not yours! I don’t know what I 
said, nor what she replied; but when we parted, it wes with a perfect under- 
standing we were never tomect again! Strange girl! She came that evening, 
put her arm within mine as I was walking alone in the garden, and, half in jest, 
half in earnest, talked me out of all my suspicions, and left me fifty times more 
in love with her than ever. Egad! I thought I used to know something about 
women, but here is a chapter I’ve yet to read. Come now, Charley, be frank 





“My poor Fred! kf you were not head and ears in love, you would see as 
plainly asf do that your affairs prosper. And, how invariable is it, that the 
man who has been the veriest flirt with women—sighing, serenading, sonneteer- 
ing, flinging himself at the feet of every pretty girl he meets with—should be- 
come the most thorough dupe to his own feelings when his heart is really 
touched. Your man of eight-and-thirty is always the greatest fool about wo- 
men.” 

‘*Confound your impertinence! How the devil can a fellow with a 
moustache not stronger than a Circassian’s eyebrow read such a lecture to 
me?” 

“* Just for the very reason you've mentioned: you glide into an attachment at 
my time of life: you fall in love at yours.” 

“Yes,” said Power, musingly, “there is some truth in that. This flirting 
is sad work. Itis just like sparring with a friend: you put on the gloves in 
perfect good humour, with the most friendly intentions of exchanging a few 
| amicable blows ; you find yourself inseusibly warm with the enthusiasm of the 
conflict, and some unlucky hard knock decides the matter, and it ends in a down- 
right fight. 
| ‘Few men, believe me, are regular seducers ; and, among those who behave 
‘vilely,’ (as they call it) three-fourths of the number have been more sinned 
sgainst than sinning. You adventure upon love as upon a voyage to India: 
leaving the cold northern latitudes of first acquaintance behind you, you gra- 
dually glide into the warmer and more genial climate of intimacy. Each day 

you travel southward shortens the miles and the hours of your existence; so 
| tranquil is the passage, and so easy the transition, you suffer no shock by the 
change of temperature about you. Happy were it for us, that in our court- 
ship, as in our voyage, there were some certain Rubicon to remind us of the 
| niles we have journeyed! Well were it, if there were some equinox in 

love !” 
| ‘I'm not sure, Fred, that there is not that same shaving process they prac- 
| tice on the line occasionally performed for us by parents and guardians at home ; 
| and !'m not certain that the iron hoop of old Neptune is not @ pleasanter ac- 
| quaintance than the hair-trigger of some indignant fire-eating brother. But 
| come, Fred, you have not told me the most important point—how fare your for- 
| tunes now?! or, in other words—what are your present prospects as regards the 
senhora‘” 
| What a question to ask me? why not request me to tell you where Soult 
My dear boy, I 
| have not seen her for a week, an entire week—seven ful! days and nights, each 
| with their twenty-four hours of change and vacillation !” 
| Weill, then, give me the last bulletin from the seat of war; that at least 
| you can do: tell me how you parted.” 


will fight us next, and when Marmont will cross the frontier? 


“Strengely enough. You must know we had a grand dinner at the Villa the 
day before | left; and when we adjourned for our coffee to the garden, my sypi- 
| rits were at the top of their bent.—-Inez never looked so beautiful—never was 
one half so gracious; and, as she leaned upon my arm, instead of following the 
others towards the little suminer-house, I turned, as if inadvertently, into a nar- 
row dark alley that skirts the lake.” 
**T know it well : continue.” 
Power reddoned slightly, and went on— . 
“« Why are we taking this path?’ said Donna Inez: ‘this is surely note 
short way.’ 
“*Oh! I[—— wished to make my adieus to my old friends the swans, You 
know I go to-morrow.’ : 

“*Ah! that’s trae,’ added she. ‘I'd quite forgotten it.’ ' 

“ This speech was not very encouraging ; but, as I felt myself in for the bat- 
tle, I was not going to retreat at the skirmish. Now, or never, thought I. I'll 
not tell you what I said: I couldn't, if I would. Itis only with a pretty wo- 
man upon one’s arm—it is only when stealing a glance at her bright eyes, az 


| you bend beyond the border of her bonnet—that you know what it is to be elo- 
watching the changeful colourof her cheek with a more anxious heart 

| than ever did mariner gaze upon the fitful sky above him, your whole soul in 
ve; you leave no time for doubt, you leave no space for reply ; thewuiffical- 
ties that shoot across her mind you reply to ere she is well conscious of them ; 
d when you feel ber hand tremble, or see her eyelid fall, like the leader of @ 
storming party, when the guns slacken in their fire, you spring boldly forward in 


the breach, and blind to every danger around you, rush madly on, and plant your 
standard upun the wails 
eal | hope you allow the vanq 
rupting. 
Without noticing my observation he continued— 
‘“T was on my knee betore her, her hand passively resting in mine, her eyes 
bent upon me softly and tearfully” 


shed the honours of war,” said I, inter- 
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“The game was your own, in fact.” 
“You shall hear.” . os 
“* Have we stood long enough thus, senhor?’ said she, bursting into a fit of 
laughter. : 
‘*T sprang to my legs in anger and indignation. 
“*There, don’t be passionate ; it is so tiresome. 
tree there?’ 
“*Tt is a tulip tree,’ said I, coldly. “ 
“Then to put your gallantry to the test, do climb up there, and pluck me 
that flower——No. the far one. If you fall into the lake and are drowned, 
vwhy, it would put an end to this foolish interview.’ 
* ¢ And if not?’ said I. a ; : ‘ ; 
“Qh, then I shall take twelve hours to consider of it; and, if my deci- 
sion be in your favour, I'll give you the flower ere you leave to-morrow.’ 
“ t's somewhat about thirty years since I went bird-nesting; and hang me ! 
if a tight jacket and spurs are the best equipment for climbing a tree ; but up I 
went, and amid a running fire of laughter and quizzing, reached the branch and 
brought it down safely. , Z r / 
“Tnez took especial care to avoid me the rest of the evening: we did not 
emeet until breakfast the following morning. I perceived then that she 
were the flower in her belt; but, alas! I knew her too well to augur favoura- 
‘bly from that ; beside that, instead of any trace of sorrow or depression at my 
approaching departure, she was in high —_ and the life of the party. ‘How 
ean I manage to speak with her!’ said I to myself; ‘but one word—I already 
anticipate what it must be; but let the blow fall—anything is better than this 
uncertainty ?”” ; 
«¢The general and the staff have passed the gate, sir,’ said my servant at 
this moment. 
“ «Are my horses ready ?” 
* At the door, sir; and the baggage gone forward.’ 
**T gave Inez one look,— 
««¢ Did you say more coffee?’ said she, smiling. 
“] bowed coldly, and rose fromthe table. They all assembled upon the 
terrace to see me rifle away. 
«© ¢ You'll let us hear from you,’ said Don Emanuel. : 
“And pray don’t forget the letter to my brother,’ cried old Madam 
Forjas. 
Twenty similar injunctions burst from the party; but not a word said 
Inez. 
“¢ Adieu, then!’ said I. ‘ Farewell.’ 
“ ¢ Adios! Go with God!’ chorussed the party. _ 
“«*Good-by, senhora,’ said I. ‘Have you nothing to tell me ere we 
1? 


What do you call that 


«© ‘Not that I remember,’ said she, carelessly. ‘I lope you'll have good 
weather.’ 

«There is a storm threatening,’ said I, gloomily. 

“¢ Well! asoldier cares little for a wet jacket.’ 

4«¢ Adieu !’ said I sharply, darting at her alook that spoke my meaning. 

«Farewell !’ repeated she, curtseying slightly, and giving one of her sweet- 
“est smiles. + ea 

“I drove the spurs into my horse's flanks, but holding him firmly on the 
curb at the same moment, instead of dashing forward, he bounded madly in the 
alr. 

«« «What a pretty creature !’ said she, as she turned toward tlie house ; then, 
stopping carelessly, she looked around. 

“* Should you like this bouquet ?” ; 

“Before I could reply, she disengaged it from her belt, and threw it toward 
me. The door closed behind her as she spoke ; I galloped on to overtake the 
staff—et voila tout. Now, Charley, read my fate for me, and tell me what this 
portends.”’ d 

“TI confess I only sec one thing in the whole.” 

“ And that is!” said Power. 

“ That Master Fred Power is more irretrievably in love than any gentleman 
on full pay I ever met with.” 

“ By Jove! I half fear as much ! 
What do you want, my man?” 

Captain O'Malley, sir: General Crawford desires to see you at head quar- 
ters immediately.” 

“Come, Charley, I’m going toward Fuentes. 
down together.” 

So saying, we cantered toward the village, where we separated—Power to 
join some fourteenth men stationed there on duty; and I to the general's quar- 
ters to receive my orders. 

CHAPTER XCVII.—THE CANTONMENT. 

Soon after this the army broke up from Caja, and went into cantonments 
along the Tagus ; the head quarters being at Portalegre, we were here joined by 
four regiments of infantry lately arrived from England, and the 12th light dra- 

oons. I shall not readily forget the first impression created among our rein- 
forcements, by the habit of our life at this period. 

Brimful of expectation, they had landed at Lisbon; their minds filled with 
all the glorious expectancy of a brilliant campaign, sieges, storming, and bat- 
tle-fields, floated before their excited imagination. Scurcely, however, had they 
reached the camp, when these illusions were dissipated. Breakfasts, dinners, 

rivate theatricals, pigeon matches, formed our daily occupation. Lord Wel- 
Tingtes'e hounds threw off regularly twice a week, and here might be seen 
‘every imaginable species of equipment, from the artillery officer, mounted on 
his heavy troop horse, to the infantry subaltern, on a Spanish jennet. Never 
was any thing more ludicrous than our turn out—every quadruped in the army 
was put in requisition—and even those who rolled not from their saddles from 
sheer necessity, were most likely todo so from laughing at their neighbors. 
The pace may not have equalled Melton, nor the fences been as stubborn as in 
Leicestershire, but I'll be sworn there was more laughter, more fun, and more 
merriment, in one day with us, than in a whole seasun with the best organized 
pack in England. With a lively trust that the country was open, and the leaps 
easy, every man took the field ; indeed, the only anxiety evinced at all, was to 
appear at the meet ia something like jockey fashion, and I must confess that 
this feeling was particularly conspicuous among the infantry. Happy the man 
whose kit boasted a pair of cords, or buckskins—thrice happy he who sported 
a pair of tops. I myself was in that enviable position, and well remember 
with what pride of heart I cantered up to cover, in all the superior ‘ eclat’ of 
my costume, though, if truth were to be spoken, I doubt if I should have passed 
muster among my friends of the ** Blazers.” A round cavalry jacket, and a 
foraging cap, with a hanging tassel, were the strange accompaniments of my 
more befitting nether garments. Whatever our costumes, the scene was a 
most animated one. Here the shell jacket of a heavy dragoon was seen storm- 
ing the fence of a vineyard. There the dark green of a rifleman was going 
the pace overthe plain. The unsportsman-like figure of a staff-officer might be 
observed emerging from a drain, while some neck-or-nothing Irishman, with 
light infantry wirfys, was flying at every fence before him, and oveiturning all 
in his way. The rules and regulations of the service prevailed not here—the 
starred and gartered general, the plumed and aiguilletted colonel obtained but 
little deference, and less mercy, from his more humble subaltern. In fact, I am 
half disposed to think that many an old grudge of rigid discipline or severe 
duty met with its retribution here. More than once have I heard ihe muttered 
sentences uround me which boded something like this: 

‘Go the pace, Harry! never flinch it! ‘There’s old Colquhoun—take him 
in the haunches—roll him over.” 

** See here boys—watch how I'll scatter the staff—beg your pardon, gene- 
ral, hope I haven't hurt you. Turn about—fair play—I have taught you to 
take up a position now.” 

I need scarcely say, there was one whuse person was sacred from all such 
attacks: he was weil mounted upon a strong half-bred horse ; rode always 
foremost, following the hounds with ihe same steady pertinacity with which he 
would have followed the enemy ; his compressed lip rarely opening fora laugh, 
when even the most ludicrous misadventure was enacting before him ; and when, 
by chance, he would give way, the short ha! ha! was over ina moment, and 
the cold stern features were as fixed and impassive as before. 

All the excitement, all the enthusiasm of a hunting field, seemed powerless 
to turn his mind from the pre-occupation which the mighty interests he presi- 
ded over, exacted. I remember once an incident which, however trivial in it- 
self, is worth recording, as illustrative of what I mean. We were going along 
at a topping pace, the hounds a few fields in advance, were hidden from our 
view by a small beech copse ; the party consisted of not more than six persons, 
one of whom was Lord Wellington himself. Our run had been a splendid 
one, and, as we were pursuing the fox to earth, every man of us pushed his 
horse to his full stride in the hot enthusiasm of such a moment. 

“This way, my lord—this way,” said Colonel Conyers, an old Melton man 
who led the way. «The hounds are ir, the valley—keep to the left.” As no 
reply was made, after a few moments’ pause, Conyers repeated his admonition. 
«You are wrong, my lord, the hounds are hunting yonder.” 

‘I know it!” waa the brief answer given, with a shortness that almost sa- 
voured of asperity; fora second or two not a word was spoken. 


Is that orderly waiting for you, Charley ? 


Take your cap ; we'll walk 





galiop, and apparently feeling as much excitement, as he dashed onward toward 
y hospital, as though following in all the headlong enthusiasm of a fox 
chase. 

Thus passed our summer ; a life of happy ease and recreation succeeding to 
the harassing fatigues and severe ‘privations of the preceding campaign. Such 
are the lights and shadows of a soldier's life; such the checkered surface of 
his fortunes; constituting by their very change, that buoyant temperament, that 
happy indifference, which enables him to derive its full enjoyment from each 
passing incident of his career. 

While thus we indulged in all the fascinations of a life of pleasure, the rigid 
discipline of the army was never forgotten ; reviews, parades, and inspections, 
were of daily occurrence, and even a superficial observer could not fail to de- 
tect, that under this apparent devotion to amusement and enjoyment, our com- 
mander-in-chief concealed a deep stroke of his policy. 

The spirits of both men aud officers broken in spite of their successes, by the 
incessant privations they had endured, imperatively demanded this period of 
repose. The infantry, many of whom had served in the ill-fated campaign of 
Walcheren, were still suffering from the effects of the intermittent fever. The 
cavalry, from deficient forage, severe marches, and unremitting service, were 
in great part unfit for duty. To take the field under circumstances like these, 
was therefore impossible ; and, with the double object of restoring their wonted 
spirit to his troops, and checking the ravages which sickness and the casualties 
of war had made within his ranks, Lord Wellington embraced the opportunity 
of the enemy’s inaction, to take up his present position on the Tagus. 

Meanwhile, that we enjoyed all the pleasures of a country life, enhanced ten- 
fold by daily association with the gay and cheerful companivus, the master mind 
whose reach extended from the profoundest calculations of strategy to the 
minutest details of military organization was never idle. Foreseeing that a pe- 
riod of inaction, like the present, must only be like the solemn calm that pre- 
ludes the storm, he prepared for the future by those bold conceptions and un- 
rivalled combinations which were to guide him through many a field of battle 
and of danger, to end his career of glory in the liberation of the Peninsula. 

The failure of tha attack upon Badajos had neither damped his ardor, nor 
changed his views; and he proceeded to the investment of Ciudad Rodrigo 
with the same intense determination of uprooting the French occupation in 
Spain, by destroying their strongholds and cutting off their resources. Carry- 
ing aggressive war in one hand, be turned the other toward the maintenance of 
those defences which, in the event of disaster or defeat, must prove the refuge 
of the army. 

To the lines of Torres Vedras he once more directed his attention. Engi- 
neer officers were dispatched thither; the fortresses were put into repair ; the 
bridges broken or injured during the French invasion were restored ; the bat- 
teries upon the Tagus were rendered more effective, and furnaces for heating 
shot were added to them. 

The inactivity and apathy of the Portnguese government but ill correspond- 
ed with his unwearied exertions ; and, despite of continual remonstrances and 
unceasing representations, the bridges over the Leira and Alva were left unre- 
paired, and the roads leading tothem, so broken as to be almost impassable, 
might seriously have endangered the retreat of tke army, should such a move- 
ment be deemed necessary. 

It was in the first week in September i was sent with dispatches tor the en- 
gineer officer in command of the lines, and, during the furtnight of my absence, 
was evabled for the first time to examine those extraordinary defences which, 
for the space of thirty miles, extended over a country undulating in hill and 
valley, and presenting by a succession of natural and artificial resources, the 
strongest and most impregnable barrier that has ever been presented against the 
advance of a conquering army. 


CHAPTER XCVIII.—MICKEY FREES ADVENTURE. 

When I returned to the camp, I found the greatest excitement prevailing on 
all sides. Each day brought in fresh rumors that Marmont was advancing in 
force ; that sixty thousand Frenchmen were in full march upon Ciudad Rodrigo, 
to raise the blockade, and renew the invasion of Portugal. Intercepted letters 
corroborated these reports; and the guerillas who joined us, spoke of large 
convoys which they had seen upon the roads from Salamanca and Tamanes. 

Except the light division, wiich, under the command of Crawford, were 
posted upon the right of the Aguada, the whole of our army occupied the 
country from El Bodon to Gallegos; the fourth division being stationed at 
Fuente Guenaldo, where some entrenchments had been hastily thrown up. 

To this position Lord Wellington resolved upon retreating, as affording points 
of greater strength aad more capability of defence than the other line of road 
which led to Almeida upon the Coa. Of the enemy's intentions we were not 
long to remain in doubt; for on the morning of the 24th, astrong body were 
seen descending from tke pass above Ciudad Rodrigo, and cautiously reconnot- 
tring the banks of the Aguada. Far in the distance a countless train of wagons, 
bullock-cars, and loaded mules were seen winding their slow length along, ac- 
companied by several squadrons of dragoons. 

Their progress was slow, but, as evening fell, they entered the gates of the 
fortress, and the cheering of the garrison mixing with strains of martial music, 
faint from distance, reached us where we lay upon the far-off heights of El Bo- 
don. So long as the light lasted, we conld perceive fresh troops arriving ; 
and even when the darkness came on, we could detect the position of the re 
enforcing columns, by the bright watch fires that gleamed along the plain. 

By daybreak we were under arms, anxiously watching for the intention of the 
enemy, which soon became no longerdubious. Twenty-five squadrons of ca- 
valry, supported by a whole division of infantry, were seen to defile along the 
great road from Ciudad Rodrigo, to Guenaldo. Another coluinn, equally nume- 
rvus marched strait upon Espeja: nothing could be more beautiful, nothing 
more martial thar their appearance; emerging from a close mountain-gorge, 
they wound along the narrow road, and appeared upon the bridge of the Aguada, 
just as the morning sun was bursting forth ; his bright beams tipping the polish- 
ed cuirassiers and their glittering equipments, they shone in their panoply like 
the gay troop of some ancient tournament. The l!ancers of Berg distinguished 
by their scarlet dolmans and gorgeous trappings, were followed by the cuirassiers 
of the guard, who again were succeeded by the chasseurs a cheval, their bright 
steel helmets and light blue uniforms, their floating plumes and dappled chargers, 
looking the very beau ideal of light hursemen ; behind, the dark masses of the 
infantry pressed forward, and deployed into the plain; while bringing up the 
rear, the ‘rolling din, like distant thunder, announced the “dread artillery.” 

On they came, the seemingly interminable line converging on to that one 
spot upon whose summit now we assembled a forse of scarcely ten thousand bay- 
onets. 

While this brilliant panorama was passing before our eyes, we ourselves were 
not idle. Orders had been sent to Picton tocome up from the left with his di- 
vision. Alten’s cavalry, anda brigade of artillery were sent-to the front, and 
every preparation, which the nature of the ground admitted, was made to resist 
the advance of the enemy. While these movements on either side occu- 
pied some hours, the scene was every moment increasing in interest. The large 
body of cavalry was now seen forming into columns of attack. Nine battalions 
of infantry moved upto their support, and, forming into columns, echellons, 
and squares, performed before us all the mancuvies of areview with the most 
admirable precision and rapidity ; but from these our attention was soon taken 
by a brilliant display upon our left. Here emerging from the wood which flank- 
ed the Aguada, were now to be seen the gorgeous staff of Marmont himself. 
Advancing at a walk, they came forward amia the vivas of the assembled thou- 
sands burning with ardor and thirsting for victory. For a moment, as I looked, 
I could detect the marshal himself, as, holding his plumed hat above his head, 
he returned the salute of a lancer regiment who proudly waved their banners as 
he passed; but, hark! what are those clanging sounds, which, rising above the 
rest, seem like the war-cry of a warrior ! 

‘“‘T can't mistake those tones,” said a bronzed old veteran beside me. ‘“ Those 
are the brass bands of the imperial guard. Can Napoleon be there? see! there 
they come.” As he spoke, the head of acolumn emerged from the wood, and, 
deploying as they came, poured into the plain. For above an hour that mighty 
tide flowed on, and, before noon, a force of sixty thousand men was collected in 
the space beneath us. 

[Continued in Supplementary Sheet.] 


THE IDLER IN FRANCE. 
By the Countess of Blessington. [Second Notice.] 


To the pleasant personalities of this agreeable journal we half-promised to re- 
turn. We now do so, leaving untouched all records of the modes of fashion 
and demeanour, which will be mere amusing hereafter, when they perpetuate 
the whims and fancies of a by-gone generation. It is needless to remark that 
the publication of sucha record so soon after the time of its being written, 
implies the omission of such figures and personages as are beyond the reach 
of fair construction. But the following ‘characters in little” will be wel- 
come :— 

‘* Lord Lansdowne has always appeared to me to be peculiarly formed for a 
statesman. With a fortune that exempts him from incurring even the suspicion 
of mercenary motives for holding office, and a rank which precludes that of en- 
tertaining the ambition of seeking a higher, he is free from the angry passions 








“ How far is Niza, Gordon 1’ inquired Lord Wellington. 

“ About five leagues, my lord,” replied the astonished aid-de-camp. 
** That's the direction, is it not?” 

** Yes, my lord!” 

“Let's go over and inspect the wounded.” ; ' 
No more was said, and before a second was given for consideration, away 


that more or less influence the generality of other men. To an unprejudiced 
mind, he joins self-respect without arrogance, self-possession without effrontery, 
solid and general information, considerable power of application to business, @ 
calm and gentlemanly demeanour, and an urbanity of manner which, while it 
conciliates good will, never descends to, or encourages, familiarity. A lover and 
liberal patron of the fine arts, he is au encourager of literature, and partial to 
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lis, what is there wanting to render him faultless? I, who used to enjoy a good 


deal of his society in England, am of opinion, that the sole thing wanting is the 
warmth and cordiality of manner which beget friends and retain partisans, and 
without which no minister can count on constant supporters. It is a curious 
sircumstance, that the political party to which Lord Lansdowne is opposed can 
boast a man among those most likely to hold the reins of government, to whom 
allthat I have said of Lord Lansdowne might, with little modification, be ap- 
plied. I refertoSir Robert Peel, whose acquaintance I enjoyed in England ; 
and who is much younger, and perhaps bolder, than Lord Lansdowne.” 7 

“Lady Drummoned talked to mea good deal of Sir William, and evinced 
much respect for his memory. She is proud, and she may well be so, of having 
been the wife of such a man; though there was but little sympathy between 
their tastes and pursuits, and his death can produce so little change of her ha- 
bits of life, that she can scarcely be said to miss him. He passed his days and 
the greater portion of his nights in reading or writing, living in a suite of rooms 
literally filled with books ; the tables, chairs, sofas, and even the floors, being 
encumbered with them, going out only for a short time ina carriage to get a lit- 
tle air, or occasionally to dine out. He seldom saw Lady Drummond, except 
at dinner, surrounded by a large party. She passed, as she still passes her time, 
in the duties of an elaborate toilette, paying or receiving visits, giving or going 
to fétes, and playing with her lap-dog. A strange wife for one of the most in- 
tellectual men of hisday! And yet this total dissimilarity produced no discord 
between them ; for she was proud of his acquirements, and he was indulgent to 
her less spirituelle tastes. Lady Drummond does much good at Naples; for, 
while the beau monde of that gay capital are entertained in a style of profuse 
hospitality at her house, the poor find her charity dispensed with a liberal hand 
in all their exigencies; so that her vast wealth is a source of comfort to others 
as well as to herself.” 

A Visitto Mdlle. Mars.—* Paid a visit to the justly celebrated Mademoiselle 
Mars yesterday, at her beautiful hétel inthe Rue de la Tour des Dames. | 
have entertained a wish ever since my return from Italy, to become acquainted 
with this remarkable woman ; and Mr. Young was the medium of accomplishing it. 
Mademoiselle Mars is even more attractive off the stage than on; for her coun- 
tenance beams with intelligence, and her manners are at once ao animated, yet 
gentle ; so kind, yet dignitied ; and there is such an inexpressible charm in the 
tones of her voice, that no one can approach without being delighted with her. 
Her conversation is highly interesting, marked by a good sense and good taste 
that renders her knowledge always available, but never obtrusive. Her fea- 
tures are regular and delicate ; her figure, though inclined to embonpoint, is very 
graceful ; and her smile, like the tones of her voice, is irresistibly sweet, and 
reveals teeth of rare beautv. Mademoiselle Mars, off the stage, owes none ef 
her attractions to the artful aid of ornament; wearing her own dark hair sim- 
ply arranged, and her clear brown complexion free from any artificial tinge. In 
her air and manner is the rare and happy mixture of la grand dame ct la femme 
aimable, without the slightest shade of affectation. Mademoiselle Mars’ hotel 
is the prettiest imaginable. It stands in a court yard, wholly shut in from the 
street ; and, though not vast, it hasall the elegance, if not the splendour, of a 
fine house. Nothing can evince a purer taste than this dwelling, with its deco- 
rations and furniture. It contains all that elegance and comfort can require, 
without anything meretricious or gaudy, and is a temple worthy of the goddess 
to whom it is dedicated. + * The boudoir is in the style of Louis 
XVI., and owes its tasteful decorations to the pencil of Ciceri. The pictures 
that ornament it are by Gerard, and are highly creditable to his reputation. The 
library serves also as a picture-gallery ; and in it may be seen beautiful speci- 
mens of the talents of the «ost esteemed French artists, offered by them as a 
homage to this celebrated woman. Gerard, Delacroix, Isabey, Lany, Grévedon, 
and other distinguished artists, have contributed to this valuable collection. A 
fine portrait.of Madame Pasta and another of Talma, with two exquisite pic- 
tures of the mother of Mademoiselle Mars, not less remarkable fur the rare beau- 
ty of the subject than for the merit of the artists, complete it. One book-case 
in the library contains only the presentation copies of the pieces in which Ma- 
demoiselle Mars has performed, magnificently bound, by the authors. On a 
white marble console in this gdllery 1s placed an interesting memorial of her 
brilliant theatrical career, presented to herby the most enthusiastic of its nume- 
rous admirers. Jt consists of a Jaurel crown, executed in pure gold; on the 
leavesof which are engraved on one side, the name of each piece in which she 
appeared, and, on the other, the rd/e which she acted in it. A very fine statue 
of Mo'iére is placed in this apartment.” 

A Character.:—“ Some pleasant people dined here yesterday. Among them 
was a Colonel Caradoc, the son of our old friend Lord Howden. He possesses 
great and versatile information, is good looking, well-bred, and has supericr abi- 
ltties; in short, he has all the means, and appliances to boot, to make a distin- 
guished figure in life, if he lacks not the ambition and energy to use them; but 
born to station and fortune, he may want the incitement which the absence of 
these advantages furnishes, and be content to enjoy the good he already has, in- 
stead of seeking greater distinction. Colonel Caraslvc’s conversation is brilliant 
and epigraminatic ; and if occasionally a too evident consciousness of his own 
powers is suffered to be revealed in it, those who know it to be well-founded 
will pardon his self-complacency, and not join with the persons, and they are not 
few, whose amour propre is wounded by the display of his, ana who question, 
what really is not questionable, the foundation on which his pretensions are ba- 
sed. Theclever, like the handsome, to be pardoned for being so, should affect 
a humility they are but too seldom in the habit of feeliug ; and to acquire popu- 
larity must appear unconscious of meriting it.” 

Landor and Gell — Received a long and delightful letter from Walter Sa- 
vage Landor. His is one of the most original minds I have ever encountered, 
and is joined to one of the finest natures. Living in the delightful solitude he 
has chosen near Florence, his time is passed in reading, reflecting, and wri- 
ting; a life so blameless and so happy, that the philosophers of old, with 
whose thoughts his mind is so richly imbued, might, if envy could enter into 
such hearts, entertain it towards him. . . A letter from Sir William 
Gell, and, like all his letters, very amusing. Yet how different from Landor's! 
Both written beneath the sunny sky of Italy, both scholars, and nearly of the 
same age, nevertheless, how widely different are their letters! Gell's, filled with 
lively and comic details of persons, seldom fail to make me laugh ; Landor's, 
wholly devoted to literary subjects, se: me thinking. Gell would die of ennus 
in the solitude Landor has selected ; Landor would be chafed into irritation in 
the constant routine of visiting and dining-out in which Gell finds amusement. 
But here am [ attempting to draw a parallel where none can be established, for 
Landor is a man of genius, Gell a man of talent.” 

A Poet of Society —“ A pleasant party at dinner yesterday. Mr. W. Spen- 
cer, the poet, was among the guests. He was much more like the William 
Spencer of former days than when he dined here before,and was occasionally bril- 
liant, though at intervals he relapsed into moodiness. He told some good sto- 
ries of John Kemble, and told them well; but it seemed an effort to him; and, 
while che listeners were still smiling at his excellent imitation of the great tra- 
gedian, he sank back in his chair with an air of utter abstraction. I looked at 
him, and almost shuddered at remarking the ‘ change that had come o'er the spi- 
ritof bis dream ;’ for whether the story touched a churd that awakened some 
painful reflection in his memory, or that the telling it had exhausted him, I know 
not, but his countenance for some minutes assumed a careworn and haggard ex- 
pression, and he then glanced around at the guests with an air of surprise, like 
one,awakened from slumber.” 

Actor and his Audience —“‘ I took Mr. and Mrs. Mathews to the Jardin des 
Plantes to-day, and was much amused by an incident that occurred there. A 
pretty child, with her bonne, were seated on a bench near to which we placed 
ourselves. She was asking questions relative to the animals she had seen, and 
Mr. Mathews having turned his head away from her, gave some admirable imita- 
tions of the sounds peculiar to the beasts of which she was speaking, and also 
of the voice and speeches of the person who had exhibited them. Never did he 
exert himself more to please a crowded and admiring audience than to emuse 
this child, who, maintaining an immovable gravity during the imitatious, quietly 
observed to her nurse, ‘ Ma bonne, ce Monsieur est bien drole.’ The mortifi- 
cation of Mr. Mathews on this occasion was very diverting. ‘How?’ exclaimed 
he, ‘is it possible that all my efforts to amuse that child have so wholly failed? 
She never moved a muscle! I suppose the French children are not so easily 
pleased as our English men and women are!’ He reverted to this disappoint- 
ment mure than once during our drive back,and seemed dispirited by it. Neverthe- 
less, he gave us some most humorous imitations of the lower orders of the French 
talking loudly together, in which he spoke in so many different voices, that one 
could have imagined that no less than half-a-dozen people, at least, were engag- 
ed in conversation.” 

A Trio of Politicians. —‘ Lord John Russell has arrived at Paris, and sat with 
me a considerable time to-day. How very agreeable he can be when his re- 
setve wears off, and what a pity it is he should ever allow it to veil the many 
fine qualities he possesses ! Few men have a finer taste in literature, or ® 
more highly cultivated mind. It seizes with rapidity whatever is brought before 
it; and being wholly free from passion or egotism, the view he takes on all 
subjects are just and unprejudiced. He hasa quick perception of the ridiculoue, 
and possesses a fund of dry caustic humour that might render him a very dan- 
gerous Opponent in @ debate, were it not governed by a good breeding and a 
calmness that never forsake him. Lord John Russell is precisely the person 
calculated to fill a high official situation. Well informed on all subjects, with 
an ardent love of his country, and an anxious desire to serve it, he has a sobriety 
of judgment and a strictness of principle that will for ever place him beyond the 
reach of suspicion, even to the most prejudiced of his political adversaries. The 
reserve complained of by those who are only superficially acquainted with him, 
would be highly advantageous to a minister ; for it would not only preserve him 


went his lordship, followed by his aid-de-camp ; his pace the same stretching | the society of literary men; irreproachable in private life, and respected in pub- from the approaches to familiarity, so injurious to men in power, but would dis 
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courage the hopes founded on the facility of manner of those whose very smiles | 


and simple acts of politeness are by the many looked on as an cae yor pron 
to form the most nnreasonable ones, and as an excuse for the indulgence of an- 
ry feelings when those unreasonable hopes are frustrated. * Monsieur 
Thiers isa very remarkable person—quick, animated, and observant ; nothing 
escapes him, and his remarks are indicative of a mind of great power. I enjoy 
listening to his conversation, which is at once full of originality, yep free er eo 
slightest shade of eccentricity. Monsieur Mignet, who is the inseparab!e frien 
of Monsieur Thiers, reminds me every time I see him of Byron, for there is a 
striking likeness in the countenance. With great abilities, Monsieur Mignet 
gives me the notion of being more fitted to a life of philosophical research and 
contemplation than of action, while Monsieur Thiers impresses me with the con- 
viction of his being formed to fill a busy and conspicuous part in the drama of 
life. He isa sort of modern Prometheus, capable of creating and of vivifying 
with the electric spark of mind ; but, whether he would steal the fire from Hea- 
ven, or a less elevated region, I am not prepared to say. He has called into 
life a body—and a vast one—by his vigorous writings, and has infused into it a 
spirit that will not be soon or easily quelled. Whether that spirit will tend to 
the advancement of his country or not, time will prove; but en attendant, its 
ebullitions may occasion as much trouble to the powers that be as did the spirit 
engendered by Mirabeau in a former reign. The countenance of Monsieur 
Thiers is remarkable. ‘The eyes, even through his spectacles, flash with intelli- 

ence, and the expression of his face varies with every sentiment he utters. 

hiers is a man to effect a revolution, and Mignet would be the historian to nar- 
rateit. There is something very interesting in the unbroken friendship of these 
two men of genius, and its constancy elevates both in my estimation, - hey are 
not more unlike than are their respective works, both of which, thouga so dissi- 
milar, are admirable in their way. The mobility and extreme excitability of the 
French, render such men 2s Monsieur Thiers extremely dangerous to monar- 
chical power. His genius,liis eloqueace,and boldness, furnish him with the means 
of exciting the enthusiasm of his countrymen, as surely as a torch applied to 
gunpowder producesan explosion. In England these qualities, however elevat- 
ed, would fail to produce similar results; for enthusiasm is there little known, 
and, when it comes forth, satisfies itself witha brief manifestation, and swiftly 
resigns itself to the prudent jurisdiction of reason. Napoleon himself, with all 
the glory associated with his name—a glory that intoxicated the French—would 
have failed to inebriate the sober-minded English.” 

Here we must stop. ‘The most stirring passage of the book, as we remark- 
ed a week ago, contains Lady Blessington’s history of the Three Days, which 
she studied, partly on foot, in the barricadved streets of Paris. Some day 
or other, we presume that a continuation of these journals may be looked 
for. Lady Blessington, however, cannot call herself an ‘idler’ in England. 
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THE ROMANCE OF HERALDRY, 


THE FLEUR DE LIs, 

Towards the close of a fine autumnal day in the year 1282, a party of horse 
were observed to draw up dn the southern bank of the river Weever, in Chesh- 
ire, preparatory to crossing to the other side. It consisted of about twenty 
men-at-arms, equipped for action, their leader, who, to judge from the appoint- 
ments of himself and his steed, was of the degree of knighthood, and a voung 
lady, and her two female attendants. We have said that they were observed ; 
but of this, though they knew that the surrounding country was in a disturbed 
state, and therefore had reason to expect aggression at every step, their neglect 
of all precaution declared them to be ignorant. Nevertheless, they reached the 
opposite bank in safety, and having again formed in column—which was the or- 
der of marching that they had all along preserved—and placed the lady and her 
two attendants inthe rear, set forward on their route. 

About a quarter of a mile further on, the road, which ran up a gentle accli- 
vity, overgrown on either side with bramble and wild wood, took an abrupt turn 
into a wood; and when the party of horse, to which we have alluded, arrived 
at this point, a loud yell, which seemed to rise from their front, and rear, and 
both sides of the road, informed them that they had fallen intoan ambuscade of 
the Welsh. The same yell was the signal for the latter to reveal themselves ; 
aud the screams of his daughter and her two attendants, as they saw those wild, 
haggard forms rise out of the wood, seemed to recall his presence of mind to 
the old knight, who though few men were bolder in action, had at first been as 
dumb founded as they. He instantly set his inen in order for the rencounter, 
drawing them up in two parallel lines, back to back, with the females in the 
centre, and then waited the assault, which he saw to be unavoidable. 

The Welsh, whose force amounted to nearly a hundred men, did not suffer 
him to wait long. Withaloud and characteristic yell,which caused the females 


of the company greater terror than actual collision, they now poured out from | 
the bush, and, pushing one another forward, attacked the horsemen on every | 


side. But the latter, notwithstanding their great numerical inferiority, kept 
to their ground for some time,and but for the downfall of their leader,whom three 
or four of the assailants succeeded in dragging from his horse, would proba- 
bly have gained the victory. Owing to this circumstance, however, they fell 


into disorder, and a party of Welsh were able to break through their ranks, and, | 


before they could baffle their purpose, arrest the females. 

Scarcely had this object been achieved, when the blast of a bugle horn was 
heard to ring through the wood, and the next moment, about forty light-horse- 
men—an order of cavalry which had but recently been instituted, but which 
King Edward had found more useful in the mountainous districts of Wales 
than the heavy and cumbrous troopers—wheeled round the road towards the 
scene of action. Their loud cry of **St. George and Digby for the merry men 
of Tilton!” which broke from them as they came in sight, imparted fresh cou- 
rage to the soldiers of Sir Jasper de Vallence, and, if it be not imprudent, at 
this stage of our story to avow so much, afforded some cheer to his daughter, 


the gentle Christabel. The latter had already been seized by the Welsh; and | 


both she and her women, at the moment that John Digby and his horse were 
seen to approach, were in course of being hurried off into the woods. The ar- 
rival of this Opportune succour, however, at once restored them their liberty; 
and the Welsh, having no hope of contending successfully with such a formida- 
ble force, scampered off in every direction. , 

After they had entirely dispersed, the first measures of Master Jobn Dighy— 
forsuch was the name of the leader of the light horsemen——were to attend to 
the wants of Sir Jasper de Vallence, and, when he had ascertained that that ca 
valier had not sustained any hurt, to pay his respects to the Lady Christabel. 
There was a blush on his handsome face when he addressed himself to the lat- 
ter, which, only that her eyes were cast towards the ground, and were thus pre- 
cluded from observing it, might have induced her to look deeper than his words. 
As it happened, however, she contented herself with say ing that that was not 
the first time that he had readered her good service, and that she did not 
know how to express her gratitude. The whole party then remounted their 
steeds, and, at the instance of Sir Jasper, pursued their way together to Lum- 
ley Castle. wi 

Nevertheless, though the old knight and he were on the best terms, Master 
John Digby well knew that the only object which induced him to acce pt this in- 
vitation, and which was nothing more than the love of the fair Christabel, 


was 
almost, if not utterly, unattainable. 


We say that he krew it; but as he ene 


joyed Christabel’s society at the moment, and lovers under such circumstances | 
never entertain disagreeable inemories, he did not till late in the eve ning, when | 


he and Christabel were pacing the castle garden, and looking up at the sweet 
moon and the bright stars, and conversing in low, soft, liquid tones,—it was 
not till late in the evening, when he casually learnt that Christabel was shortly 
to be wedded to another, that this ungrateful reflection recurred to him. He 
was then emboldened, both by the tone in which the information was commu- 
nicated, and the mutual confidence which had imperceptibly sprung up be- 
tween them, to reveal to Christabel the passion that he ‘had long enter- 
tained for her, and she, in the confusion of the moment, confessed that it 
was mutual. ° 

But the happy emotions which that confession inspired in the breasts of both 
were but momentary. 
ther with his troop of horse, in order to 
who hourly expected to be attacked by Llewellyn; and Christabel learned that 
she must prepare to receive her husband elect—the stern 
Philip Brakenbury. 

In vain poor Christabel endeavoured her utmost to defer the evil 
Philip arrived ; and her father, like all the fathers of his century, w 
tory. In vain she wept, and prayed, and px ; 
prospects with the dreams she had been 
herself to a sense of the inconceiy 
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The next day, John Digby was obliged to depart, toge- | 


mndered; in vain she coutrasted her | 


Eye Avion. 


However painful this interruption might have been to Sir Philip Braken- 
| bury, from whose lips the cup of fruition was thus unexpectedly dashed, neither 
; he nor Sir Jasper were now suffered to meditate thereon. A large force of 
| the Welsh, under the command of Prince David, the brother of Llewellyn, had 
| crossed the adjacent marches from Flintshire, and ere the two knights gained 
| the castle ramparts, whither that intelligence immediately led them, the course 
| of the invaders was too plainly directed towards the castle to leave a doubt of 
their object. 








* ° * 


‘They will attack us to-day,” remarked Sir Jasper to his son-in-law elect, 
as they two surveyed the position of the Welsh from the castle ramparts ; 
‘and, by my fay, I think ’twill not be a hard matter to subdue us! I 
would we had Digby and his merry men here for an hour.” 

‘That same Digby may have been here too often already !” 
Philip. 

Sir Jasper, however,did not hear his remark ; and had it even reached his ears, 
he would have had no opportunity of making a reply ; for at this moment 
the Welsh were observed to move forward to the attack. Their design was 
evidently to attempt an escalade; and as the united forcesof the two knights 
did not amount to more than a hundred and fifty men, which were barely 
sufficient to resist a first assault, and those of the Welsh were nearly two 
thousand, this seemed to be the course most likely to succeed. The Eng- 
lish, nevertheless, did not betray the least indecision; the walls were manned 
with the utmost ability that their small means would allow, and the dissonant 
yell of the besiegers was met by a hearty English “hurrah!” 

At length the besiegers succeeded in planting several scaling ladders at va- 
rious points of the ramparts, and the struggle, which had hitherto been confined 
to the interchange of missiles and arrows, became more personal. The English 
men-at-arms, whose black-jacks, or yerkins of proof, lent them a sort of protec- 
tion Irom their adversaries’ arrows, threw themselves athwart the parapet with- 
in aim of the enemy, and, as the latter, elated by the superiority of their num- 
bers, scrambled up the laddera, toppled them and their ladders headlong to the 
ground. At the same time, scalding liquids, huge stones, and volley after vol- 
ley of arrows were poured into their ranks, and, after three several rallies, the 
Welsh were obliged to retire. 

The loss of the besieged, however, wes, considering their small force, so 
great, that such another victory would be defeat ; and Sir Jasper de Vallence 
and Sir Philip Brakenbury, neither of whom had sustained any personal hurt, 
began seriously to considerhow they should proceed. The course that they 
ultimately resolved upon was to send tidings of their situation to Edward Morti- 
mer, the commander-in-chief on the Welsh border, and to require him to send 
themimmediate succour; but, though little discussion was requisite to make them 
concur on that point, they could not so easily find a messenger. In this dilem 
ma, Sir Philip, who foresaw it, undertook to communicate personally with Mor- 
timer ; but, lest any accident should intervene todelay it further, he insisted 
that he should previously be wedded to Christabel. To this Sir Jasper, who 
was anxious as he to settle this matter, readily agreed; and Christabel was 
forthwith acquainted with their arrangements. 

The excitement of the siege, which had come so opportunely to her relief, 
and interposed in her favour, when she stood on the very verge of despair, had, 
till this moment, prevented Christabel from dwelling on the melancholy, and 
even desperate nature of her position; but when the intimation specified was 
conveyed to her, and she was thus recalled to a sense of the impending evil, 
all her former horror returned. ‘To be his bride that midnight—to perjure her- 
self at the alter of the Most High—to forswear the love that she had cherished 
so long and so fondly—God ! it was beyond the endurance even of her patient 
and passive disposition! and only that woe made it beat the more wildly, her 
heart would have broken. 

But it wanted only two hours tu the time appointed for her. nuptials ; and 

seeing no other mode of averting it, she resolved, as a dernier resort, to try the 
effect of a personal appeal on Sir Philip. Accordingly, she proceeded, but 
with a slow and hesitating step, to that part of the castle in which he was 
lodged, and having first sent in her name and desired a private audience, intro- 
duced herself into his presence. She then, as briefly and ciearly as her agita- 
tion would allow, informed him that her heart was already engaged to another; 
that she might be forced to give him her hand, but that she could never yield 
him her affection; and entreated him by his vow asa Christian knight, to re 
| frain from a pursuit which would cover him with dishonour, and herself with 
| despair. Sir Philip, however, was inexorable ; and Christabel, now utterly des- 
| titute of hope, retired heart-broken to her own chamber. 
As she entered this latter place, her eyes met those of her attendant, a girl 
| about her own age, who was gazing tenderly in her face; and inspired by the 
familiarity which the loneliness of her life had suffered to grow up between 
them, and further, by that magnetic influence which, under circumstances of 
distress, often draws opposite dispositions of the same sex into the most inti- 
mate connexion, she forgot all considerations of rank and birth, and threw her 
self into her arms. Evaline (fur such was the name of the girl) pressed her 
cold hand affectionately to her lips, and pushed back the golden locks from her 
white forehead, and bade her have good cheer. 

* Alack! alack! child,” rejoined Christabel, “ that were impossible !” 

‘Impossible, dear lady !” rejoined Evaline, ‘* what an’ I tell thee thou shalt 
not marry him !” 
|} “Ah! exclaimed Christabel. 
| ‘Hush!’ whispered Evaline; “I will don your clothes, and you mine, 
| which, with a veil that [ will shroud my face in, will be sufficient disguise, I 
| should ween! Yuu must support me into the chapel, and stand behind me, in 
the gloom, for the little light that will be there will scarce break the dark- 

ness.” 
| ** But this were selfish in ine, dear Evaline,” 


muttered Sir 








suggested Christabel. 

“Nay,” said Evaline, ‘but in me, dear mistress ; for ’twill make me the 
lady of an estated knight.” 

For the first time for many a weary hour Christabel smiled. Her heart was 
relieved of a heavy load ; and though there was still much to encounter, still 
many difficulties to remove, and still much peril and much suspense to endure, 
her spirits beame adequate to the task assigued them. Neither she nor Evc- 
line, however, wasted any of the precious inoments in fruitless congratulations 
They instantly set about the accomplishment of the transformation which they 
had concerted, and in a short time, during which they scarcely uttered a word, 
| completed their arrangements. 

At length midnight, that appropriate season for a stratagem, “drew his slow 
length along,” and Christabel and Evaline, disguised as tuey had preconcerted, 
repaired to the castle chapel. This structure was, as Evaline had anticipated, 
but dimly lighted ; and therefore, though there was some slight difference in 
the height of our two friends, and Evaline, if a distinction might be made, was 
the stouter, such minute particulars could not be discerned in the prevailing 
gloom. Lest they should attract notice, however, Christabel resolved to kee p 
| as much in the background as she possibly could, and, conformably to her pre 
monition, keep behind Evaline. Indeed, she trembled so violently—one might 
almost say liysterically—that if she had gone within the reach of the feevle 
light, she would have betrayed herself. 


Her father and Sir Philip Brakenbury entered the chapel together, by an op- 
posite door, at the same time with her and Evaline; and directly the two ad- 
vanced to one side thereof, took their places on the other side of the altar. At 
this moment Evaline, who was right before him, caught the eye of the priest, 
| which was peering into her face, and she perceived, by the look of wonder 
| which he wore, that he had penetrated her disguise. A thousand fears instant- 
| ly assailed her, and, only that the priest who discerned her dismay, discarded his 


| look of wonder for one more happiiy siynificant, she would have failen sense- | 


| less to the floor. 
| 


her presence of mind; and, though not without visible agitation, which the two 
| knights attributed to other motives, murmured the requisite responses to the 
priest's charge. 


At last that part of the service arrived at which the bridegroom has to take 
the hand of the bride; and, conformably to immemorial custom, Sir Philip now 
approached Evsiine. A single glance in the face of the trembling Evaline in 
formed him of the stratagem which was in course of being palmed upon him 
| and, pushing aside the voluntary bride, who fell with a shriek to the fluor,he dart- 
| ed forward to Christabel. She, poor thing, was too helpless to elude him, even 

if asingle step would have had that effect. She was so utterly overwhelined 
| with horror, that she could not speak, much less retreat, and she seemed to be 
entirely indifferent to, if not unconscious of, both the repruaches of her father 
| and the mock courtesy of Sir Philip. Herinsensibility, however, did not in the 
least interfere with their purpose ; and despite his protest, which they treate 
| with indignant scorn, they c ympelled the priest to proceed with the ceremony. A 
| few sulemn minutes succeeded, and Christabe! was a wife. 

Scarcely, however, had this object been achieved, when, as though Heavei 
were determined that he should enjoy no honeymoon, both Sir Philip and Sir 
Jasper were summoned to the castle ramparts. 
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the instance under consideration, it be fought on the ramparts of a beleaguered 
stronghold, or on the confines of a surprised camp. The very uncertainty of the 
impending dangers imparts courage to the hearts of the combatants, and the 
thrilling excitement of the contest is sufficient to render a coward brave. But 
there were no cowards, it seemed, in the array of de Vallence and Brakenbury, 
for all alike demeaned th ives like Englishmen. None fought more gallant, 
ly than Sir Philip Brakenbury, none were so conspicuous in the fight as he. 
Wherever there was danger, wherever the enemy was gaining ground, wherever 
his followers were becoming disordered, or the fortress exposed a weak point, 
there was he ; and then,quick as light, his voice would be heard in another quar- 
ter. Atlength, as he was passing over an exposed part of the rampart, he was 
hit at the same time by several arrows, and uttering a low groan, he fell to the 
ground lifeless. 

The tidings of his death spread like wildfire through the castle. They soon 
reached the ears of Christabel, whom the deadly straggle in course, from the 
more physical horrors with which it was attended, had aroused from the contem- 
plation of her mental misery ; and when she heard that he had fallen, sword in 
hand, for England's right, even she, whom he had so bitterly wronged, could not 
refuse a tear to his fate. Her more immediate distress, however, required all 
her thoughts ; and the fearful images that rose in her mind repressed every ten- 
der emotion. At length, anxiety for her father fired her with a degree of cour- 
age foreign to her general disposition, and, distrusting all vicarious reports, she 
resolved herself to repair tothe ramparts. 

It was a fearful scene that met her eye : all was darkness, and noise, and con- 
fusion, shouting, and yelling, and clashing; and though she distinguished the 
voice of her father, and was thus assured that he was still unhurt, its frequent 
exertion convinced her of the verity of her own observation—that the besieged 
were giving way. Asshe looked on trembling, she saw the assailants gain the 
battlements; and now, indeed, began a struggle which struck terror to her heart. 





her very breath to listen; but it was notrick of the imagination—the words were 
more distinct, the cries more shrill ; and ‘St. George and Digby for the merry 
men of Tilton!” and ‘* God and the King for Edward Mortimer !” struck clear-- 
ly on her ear. 

The Welsh now fled in every direction; and the garrison of Lumley, too 
exhausted to sally, left themto the care of Edward Mortimer. How that no- 
bleman dealt with them is a matter of histury, and one with which we have no’ 
concern. 

* * * * * 

It was six months after that eventful day before the bells of all the churches 
near the Marches rang out the peal—such a peal as they could ring then—whiehy 
announced the marriage of John Digby with Christabel de Vallence. On that 


posterity the treasure which he had that day won, John Digby adorned his armo- 


rial scutcheon with a : 
Sieur de Lis ; 


which, though nearly six centuries have intervened, is still borne by his lineal 
descendant—William Digby, Early Digby and Viscount Coleshill. 


NEW WORK BY MISS SEDGWICK. 


Letters from Abroad to Kindred at Home. By Miss Sedgwick, author of ‘ Hope 
Leslie.’ 2 vols. Moxon. [Second Notice.] 


We confined ourselves last week to Miss Sedwick’s report on London sights 
and London society, as the matters most likely to interest our readers. In 
running hastily, now, over the Continent with Miss Sedgwick, we shall dip into 
her letters, for such casual passages and opinions only as are the result of ori- 
ginal thought, temperament, or education. What will the New Englander 
say to the following judgment, on a question much argued, but rarely in so large 
anu Christian a spirit ?— 

“If you recollect that we are now in Protestant Germany, you will be as- 
tonished at the laxity of the Sabbath. The German reformers never, I believe, 
undertook to reform the Continental Sabbath. They probably understood too 
well the inflexible nature of national customs, and how much more difficult it 
is to remodel them than to recast faith. We are accustomed to talk of ‘the 
horrors of a Continental Sabbath,’ and are naturally shocked with an aspect of 
things so different from our own. But, when | remember the dozing congrega- 
tions I have seen, the domestics stretched half the heavy day in bed, the young 
people sitting by the half-closed blind, stealing longing looks out of the window, 
while the Bible was lying idle on their laps; and the merry shouts of the 
children at the going down of the sun, as if an enemy had disappeared,—it 
does not seem to me that we can say to the poor, ignorant, toil-worn peasant 
of Europe, ‘I am holier than thou!” 

Here is a picture in little, of agricultural life in Lombardy :— ; 

‘‘ There are no signs of rural cheerfulness ; no look of habitancy. The culti- 
vators live in compact, dirty little villages. The verv few country houses are 
surrounded with high walls, with their lower windows grated; even the barn- 
windows have this jail-like provision. What a state of morals and government 
does this suggest! what a contrast to rural life in England! what comparison 
to the condition of things in our little village of S., where a certain friend of 
ours fastens lier outer door with a carving-knife, leaving all her plate unlocked 
in a pantry hard by, and only puts ina second knife when she hears that a 
thief has been marauding some fifty miles off. ‘Oh, pays heureux!’ Frangois 
may we!llexclaim, and we repeat.” 











At Ferrara she visited, as a mattcr of course, the cell where Tasso was con- 
fined :— 

* The old man told us some particulars of Lord Byron's visit, and showed us 
his name written by himself in deep cut characters. ‘Under Lord Byron's 
name,’ he said, ‘ was that of his Segretario, Samuel Rogers.’ We all smiled, re- 
curring at once to Mr. Rogers, as we bad recently seen him, with his own poetic 
reputation, surrounded by the respect that waits on age, heightened into homage 
| by his personal character; and K. expostulated, and tried to enlighten the old 

man’s ignorance—but in vain Byron's is the only English name that has 
risen, or ever wil! rise, above his horizon, and ‘the Segre/ario’ must remain a 
| dim reflected light.” 





We may now, without further let or hindrance, proceed with Miss Sedgwick’s 
gallery of portraits, done from the life, for the pleasure of her * Kindred at 
|} Home :"— 
| Schlegel is past seventy, with aa eye still brilliant, and a fresh colour in 
| his cheek. He attracted our attention to his very beaut'ful bust of Carrara 
marble, and repeatedly adverted to the decay of the original since the bust was 
made, with a sensibility which proved that the pleasures and regrets that ac- 
company the possession of beauty are not limited to women. He makes the 
most of his relics by wearing a particularly becoming black velvet cap, round 
which his wavy white locks lie as soft as rays of light. He was courteous and 
agreeable for the half hour we passed with him; but I brought away no new 
impression but that I have given you, that he is a handsome man for threescore 
and ten.” 

** Towards evening K. and I drove out to M. Sismondi’s. 
Chesne. 





He resides at 
We drove away from the lake on a level road, past pleasant villas, 
and in face of Mont Blanc ; thickly veiled his face was though, and, as we are 
| told, he does not show it, on an average, more than sixty times a year. After 
| a pleasant drive of a mile and a half, we reached M. Sismondi’s house, a low, 
| cuttage-like building, with a pretty hedge before it, and ground enovgh about 
| it to give it an air of seclusion and refinement. On the opposite side of the 
; road, and withdrawn from it, is a Gothic church, shaded by fine old trees; and 
| before it is the Saléve, and Mont Blanc fora back-ground. | envied those who 
| could sit down on the stone benches in the broad vestibule of the church, with 
these glorious high altars before them. It pleased me to find Sis nondi’s home 
in a position so harmonizing with the elevation and tranquillity of his philoso- 
phic mind. As we drove up the serpentine approach to his door, I felt a little 
trepidation, lest I might not find a friend in my long and intimate correspondent 
—a natural dread of the presence of a celebrated man; but I bad no sooner 
seen his benignant face, and heard the earnest tones of his kind welcome, than 
I felt how foolish, how pitiful was such a dread ; and that I might as well have 
feared going into the sunshine, or into the presence of any other agent, how- 
ever powerful, that is the source of general health and happiness. To our sur- 
prise, we found we were expected. Confalonieri is in Geneva, and, expecting 
to intercept us, has delayed for some days his return to Paris. After an hour 
we came away perfectly satisfied. Not a look, a word, or tone of voice had 
reminded us that we were meeting for the first time. We s emed naturally, 
and with the glow of personal intercourse, to be carrying on the thread of an 
acquaintance that we had been all our lives weaving. 1 can say nothing truer, 
nor to you more expressive, than that the atmosphere of home seemed to en- 
fold us. You would like to know how M. Sism } can tell you that 
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he is ef rt, stout, ar d rather thick : that he hasa dark ¢ mplexiun, plenty of 
lack hair, and brilliant hazel eyes ; and then you will have just about as ade- 
quate a notion of his sou!-lit face as you Ww suld have of the be auty of Monu- 
ment Mountain, the Housatonic, and our meadows, if you had never seen the 
sun shine upon them or the shadows playing over them - * nol rare- 
y dines out. and ‘has not.’ Madame S. says, ‘in his life drunk a ha glass of 
wine beyond what was good ! | surely he has | — a clear 
ead, and unshaken hand. He is sixty-seven. Madame S. ec: ssed her re- 
gret that he was so near the allotted term of life, while ‘| tso much to 
0.” +E wish’ she added, playfully, ‘that T were ni y husband 
| twenty-one.’ Sisn hi repli that |} } ld not his life over 
| again: ‘it had been so happy | hould not dare tot ‘” . ‘ 


Prescoit’s Ferdinand and Isabella 






Suddenly, however, her heart seemed spontaneously to halt, and she restrained ; 
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it he thought Mr. P., had painted his heroine queen en beau, and he went on 
express his detestation of her bigotry, and his horror of its tremendous ef- 
ts. We women contended for her conjugal and maternal character. ‘And 
hat,’ he asked, ‘had she done for her children but educate a mad woman?’ 

dame S. reminded him of Catharine of Aragon. ‘ But she,’ he said, ‘ was 

Teabella’s daughter.’ Wee all smiled, and | said that I was glad to find him 

fault in a point of history. ‘Ah!’ he replied, ‘history for me is divided 
ito two parts: that which I have written and forgotten, and that which I have 
written and have not yet learned.’ * * I asked if the working classes 
® were making progress. He said ‘No, on the contrary, there was less de- 
lopement of mind than fifty years ago, for then there existed a law now an- 
lied, forbidding a master workman tu employ more than two journeymen. 
Now the tendency of things is to make great capitalists, and to reduce the mass 
men to mere “mechanicals.” As to progress with the peasantry, that was 
ite out of the question.’ What a strange and death-like condition this seems 
us! WhenI think of the new, the singularly happy condition of our people 
g the working classes of the world, lam vexed at their solemn, anxious 
” 

_ * But we have seen something here that will probably interest you more than 
the pictures in Italy, Silvio Pellicv. He lives near Turin, as librarian to a 
ain marchesa. We wrote hima note, and asked the privilege of paying 
respects to him, on the ground of being able to give him news of his 
is, and our dear friends, the exiles, who were his companions at Spielberg. 
e came immediately tous. He is of low stature, and slightly made: a sort 
etching of a man, with delicate and symmetrical features, just enough body 
gravitate and keep the spirit from its natural upward flight—a more sliadowy 
. Channing! His manners have a sweetness, gentleness, and low tone, that 
espond well with his spiritual appearance. He was gratified with our good 
ings of his friends, and much interested with our account of his godchild, 
Maroncelli’s litle Silvia. His parents have died within a year or two.—‘ Dieu 
m’a fait la grace,’ he said, ‘de les revoir en sortant de la prison. Dieu fait tout 
pour notre mieux; c’est cette conviction qui m’a soutenu et qui me soutient 
encore.’ In reply to his saying that he lived a life of retirement, and had few 
waintances in Turin, we told him that he had friends all over the world. 
t proves,’ he said, ‘that there are everywhere belles ames.’ His looks, 
manuer, his voice, and every word he spoke, were in harmony with his book, 
prtainly one of the most remarkable productions of our day. I have been 
very sorry to hear some of his countrymen speak distrustfully of Pellico, and 
express an opinion—a reluctant one—that he had sunken into willing subjection 
to political despotism and priestly craft. It is even said that he has joined the 
orderof Jesuits. I do not believe this, nor have J heard any evidence adduced 
in | of it that tends to invalidate the proof of the incorruptibility of Pel 
lico’s soul contained in Le Mie Prigioni. He isa saint that cannot fall from 
g There seems to me nothing in his present unqualified submission incom- 

able with his former history and professions.” 

“We went in the evening, by his appointment, to Manzoni’s. The Italian 
seems to indemnify himself for not roving over the world by walling in a lit- 
tle world of his own, which he calls a house. We were shown through a 
suite of empty apartments to the drawing-room, where we found Manzoni, his 
mother, wife, and children, and all the shows and appliances of comfortable do- 
mestic life. Manzoni is a little past fifty, with au intellectual and rather hand- 
some face, anda striking expression of goodness. His manner is gentlemanly 
and modest, not shy, as we had been told. Indeed, his reputation for shyness 
and fondness for seclusion induced us to decline a very kind invitation to pass a 
day at his country place. We thought it but common humanity not to take 
advantage ’of his readiness to honour Confalonieri’s diaft in our behalf on his 
hospitality--now I regret an irretrievable opportunity lost. He was cordial in 
his manners, and frank and fluent in his conversation. He and his mother (the 
daughter of Beccaria,) a superb locking old lady, expressed an intelligent inte- 
rest in our country, and poured out their expressions of gratitude for what they 
were pleased to term our kindness to their exiles, as if we had cherished their 
own lost children. I put in adisclaimer, saying, you know how truly, that we 
considered it a most happy chance that had mate us intimately acquainted with 
men who were an honour to their species. Manzoni said this was all very well 
in relation to Confalonieri; he came to us with his renown; but, as to the rest, 
we must have been ignorant of everything about them bat their sufferings 
‘G.,’ hesaid, ‘has found a country with you; and he deserves it, for he is an 
angel upon earth.’ When I responded earnestly, he replied with a significant 
lavgh, ‘ Now that you know what our mauvais sujets are, you can imagine 
what our honest men must be !’—Manzoni had not heard of the American trans- 
lation of the Promessi Sposi, ard he seemed gratified that his fame was ex- 
tending over the New World. Would that it could go fairly forth without the 
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THE MIDS OF OTHER DAYS.—No. III. 
BY JONATHAN OLDJUNK, ESQ, R.N. 


What the Mids of the present day are I have unfortunately had very little op- 
portunity of judging; but it would seem they are somewhat ashamed of the 
uniferm, as it is but very seldom seen onshore. Now, in my time, it was 
worn with a degree of pride; and though it might happen that the envious and 
the vulgar would utter unpleasant sarcaems in ridicule of the Middy, yet, both 
at home and abroad, the uniform was a passport into the best society. I well 
remember being at one of the Royal Theatres, when I was about eighteen years 
of age, with a cargo of wine aboard, just sufficient to bring me into good sail- 
ing trim. A messmate or two had that day passed their examination at Somer- 
set House; and, having received their certificates of qualification for lieute- 
nancies, five or six of us were invited to dine with them at an hotel in the 
Strand. They were young men of good family and property, and they gave 
us a splendid entertainment, with plenty of excellent wine; and, as a wind- 
up to the day, a visit to the theatre was proposed, and promptly carried into 
execution. [But it would not have done to have gone inthe common way, by 
walking, though the distance was so trifling, nor did it suit our humour to 
crowd half a dozen of us into one vehicle. Not abit of it: we had just been 
paid prize-money, and were plentifully supplied with cash. The number at the 
dinner-table was eight: five or six joined the party after dinner, making a 
pretty assemblage of reefers; and the waiter was directed to order fourteen 
hackney coaches (cabs were not then in use)—one a-piece—and away we went 
in procession, as happy and as glorious m our own estimation es princes. The 
appearance of the long line of vehicles attracted considerable notice, especially 
as now and then a head was thrust out of a window, and a hail given to strange 
sails that were passing ; so that, when the Commodore—related to a highly- 
distinguished nobleman—hove to at the box-entrance, a multitude of persons 
were gathered together, to whom he graciously lowered Lis ¢ocked hat, as did 
the rest as soon as they landed and their craft bore up in succession. Various 
were the conjectures as to who we were, and many a hearty laugh arose at the 
oddity of there being only one officer to occupy each coach, but [ do not re- 
member a single ill-natured expression. In fact, when we had all mustered, 
and the Commodore issued orders for sailing in live a-head, the spectators 
gave us a parting salute in a loud cheer, to which we cordially responded. 

Afier I had been in the theatre about an hour, [ somehow or other strayed 








away from the rest, and entered a box in which sat alonea lady, most elegant 
ly attired: and, as her back was towards me, [ fancied, from the juvenility of 
her dress, that she must be both young and beautiful. Congratulating mysett | 
on such good fortune, and feeling eloquent through the influences of Madeira, 
—oh, it is the very devil for unloosing the tongue !—I made my approaches ; 
not by sidelong movements, or by backing and filling, but boldly launching a- | 
head, and bringing myself to an anchor close alongside the fair one,who prompt- 

ly turned round to look et the intruder, and presented to my disappointed view, 
features in which time had ploughed some sixty years’ furrows; and, though 
attempts had been made to caulk up the seams with wax, and to pay them over 
with a coating of rouge, yet there was no mistaking the age of that bedevilled 
countenance. Still, | could not be rude enough to make a sudden retreat, al- | 
though I felt inclined todoso. I had voluntarily placed myself im au awkwerd ! 
predicament; and, notwithstanding a simpering smile of welcome that played 
upon the lady's lips, I determined to brave it out, and with more of np: dence 
than politeness, commenced my acdress,—or rather the Madeira did for me. 
At first the lady frowned, and looked somewhat displeased ; but this soon wore 
off, and I was gradually drawn into conversation on @ subject which I periectly 
understood,—my profession ; and,whilst she almost insensibly encouraged me to 
talk, the elegance of her manners, and her appropriate and beautiful language, 
made me actually forget her years, aud a fascination seemed to spread itself 
over every faculty of my mind. Never before had 1] encountered a female 
whose wit, vivacity, and frecdom from embarrassment, were so very perfect. 
But the delusion did not last very long: I arose to rejoin my shipmates, and, 
mustering all my stock of good behaviour, prepared toteke my leave: she ex- 
pressed her regret at parting with me,—hoped that if | had a few minutes to 
spare [ would devote them to her, and, after a tender squeeze of the hand, | 
quitted the box, outside the door of which stood a gigantic lackey, in gor- 
geous livery, whom | had not observed on en : 





ering. 

“ Are you going, sir?” said the man, as sinilingly he made me an obsequi- 
ous bow. * Perhaps you will return again?’ 

‘* Who is the lady in the box?” inquired I, disregarding his questions; for I 
was extremely anxious to know who my companion was. 

“It is her Grace the Duchess of -—-,” responded the footman, again bend- 
inglow. ‘*Sheis partial to young gentlemen, and particularly of your profes- 
sion, sir: I think you had better return.” 





shackles of atranslation. He told us some interesting anecdotes of Beecaria. 
He said he was so indolent that he uevag wrote without being in some sort forced 
Upon it; that his celebrated essay on criminal law was procured by the euer- 
etic management of a friend who invited him to his house, and locked him up, 

eclering he should not come out till he had written down his inestimable 
thoughts on that subject. Beccaria good-naturedly acquiesced, and the work 
was actually finished in this friendly prison. ‘ And much reason,’ Madame Man- 
zoni (the elder) said, *my father had to rejoice in it, for he often received let- 
ters of most grateful acknowledgment from individuals who had profited by the 
humane doctrines of his book.’” 


By way of concluding our notice, we shall give a pair of specimens of Miss 
Sedywick’s skill in handling Italian subjects :— 

“If Thad your powers of description in this way, dear C.,or Cruikshank’s of 
illustration, | would give you a Jeter worth having on the beggars of Rome. The 
Italian has sentiment in his nature, and the beggar expresses it in the form of 
his petition. His‘ Noi m'abbandonate,’ and ‘Carita, signora, per l’amor di 
questa imagine !’ kindle your imagination if not your heart. How I should like 
to show you the fellow who sits, like a monarch on his throne, on the stairs of 
the Piazza di Spagna, and whose smile, disclosing teeth strong enough to 
grind all the grist in Rome, and his hearty salutation, ‘ Buon giorno, signor,’ 
are well worth the baioc’ he asks much more as aright than a favour. He is 
an old receiver of customs, and is well known to have a full treasury. ‘ How 
dare you beg of me,’ asked Mr. G., ‘when you are already so rich?’ ‘Ah, 
signor, I have my donkey to feed.’ ‘You are well able to feed your donkey.’ 
* But I have my nine children, signor.’ There is no answer to be made to a 
fellow who confesses to such luxury! Then there is the poor moiety of a man 
whose trunk (torso !), trussed on to a circular bit of wood slightly concave, 
comes daily down our street of St Vitale at a jocund pace; and the two old 
crones at Santa Maria Maggiore who hobble towards you with a sort of pas- 
de-deux, and seem as well content that one should get your baioc’ as the other, 
‘ equal to either fortune.’ They are probably partners in the trade. And there 
is the handsome youth by the French Academy, who has been dying with a 
* sagne di bocca’ (spitting of blood) for the last fifteen years without any appa- 
rent diminution of the vital current! And the little troop of mountain-pea- 
sants, whose hunting-ground is somewhere about the American consul's, with 
their bewitching smiles, sweet voices, and most winning ways; a genuine lover 


of happy young faces ought to pay them fora sight of theirs. Even beggary 
is picturesque here.” ; 


Another scene, taken from the brilliant shores of the Bay of Naples, and ve 
have done :— 

“We had left our carriage and gone up through a defile to get a view of 
the queen’s oyster-eating lodge ; and when we returned, our merry troop, cla- 
mouring and laughing, met us half way. Would that I could describe the 
scene to you, my dear C.! but I can only give you the materials, and you must 
make out the picture for yourself. On one side were the ruins of temples, un 
the other the monstrous foundations of mouldering villas; before us the bay, 
and Vesuvius with its blue wreath of smoke, and the Apennines brilliant in their 
capsof snow, and Capri far off in the bay, so soft and dreamy that it seemed melt- 
ing away while we were gazing at it; and clouds were driving over us, with 
fitful sunbeams glancing through them. Our merry followers were joined by 
an old woman, with a 8 red handkerchief tied over her grisly locks. She 
was the living image of Raphael’s Cumean Sibyl; the same wrinkled brow, 
and channelled cheeks, and unquenched energy burning in her eye; the resem- 
blance was perfect, even to the two protrading teeth. She was sitting on the 
fragment of a marble column, holding above her head a tamborine, on which 
she was playing one of the wild airs to which they dance the tarantella, and ac- 
companying it with her cracked voice. To this music the gleeful bare-legged girl 
I have described to you, having seized a strapping companion, was dancing a 
tarantella around L——s, who, though far enough from a Bacchus or Faun, 
has in his face much of the joyousness of these genial and jovial worthies. My 
merry girl danced and shouted like a frantic Bacchante. I never saw a mouth 
60 expressive of glee, nor an eye whose brightness was so near the wildness of 
insanity ; there were children with tangled locks of motley brown and gold, and 
eyes like precious stones, leaping and clapping their hands, and joining in the 
old woman’s chorus; and my pretty mute was among them, with a chastened 
mirth and eloquent silence. Apart stood four girls, as grave and fixed as Cary. 
atides, with immense piles of brush on their heads, which they had just brought 
down from the hills; and we pilgrims from the cold North were looking on. 
L s, who had begun by regarding our followers as troublesome sellers of 
‘ cose molte curiose,’ had by degrees given himself up to the spirit of the scene. 





The floodgates of poetry, and of sympathy with these wild children of the | of the liouse,amid the female youth and beauty of Plymouth and the neighbour- 
South, were opened; anc over his face there was an indescribable shade of | hood, ! 


melancholy, as if by magic he were beholding the elder and classic time, and | that some had indulged too freely to stand stiff under cavas, end about thirty 


that were an actual perception whic! before had been imperfectly transmitted 
by poetry, painting and sculpture. He threw a shower of silver among the 
happy creatures, and we drove off.” 


This, however, I did not do; for the party growing tired of the theatre, 
we took our departure ; and, as we came in fourteen coaches, so we now all 
hands bundled into one, making the stowage as close as the Black Hole in 
Calcutta. 

But to return to the frigate: In a few hours afier poor Stewart’s death we 
were moored in Plymouth Sound, and the boats were emp!oyed in conveying 
the wounded to the hospital. My father personally assisted in getting me over 
the side ; and his tenderness and encouraging language amply compensated for 
previous harshness and strictness whilst on duty. My mother, too, soon after- 
wards came round, and attended epon me with the utmost care. 

The remains of poor Stewart were brought on shore amid due honours, and 
consigned to the charge of a relative, to be iterred at the family seat, amongst 
the perishing remains of his aristocratic ancestors, where a marble monument 
records the date and manner of his death. 

My father paid me several visits during the few days the ship remained in 
port; and, as soon as I could be removed, my mother conveyed me home, 
where I passed a couple of months in sweet and quiet enjoyment,that restored me 
to health and strength; so that, on the frigate’s arrival from her cruize, a letter 
from my father directed me to return on board. This, as amatter of course, I 
promptly complied with, and was received very kindly by all my old messmates 
and friends, who crowded round and warinly expressed their gratification at my 
rejoining them. As for Scott, the coxswain, | saw him hanging round the cir- 
cle, as if desirous to speak to me, and stepping up to him, [ afforded him an 
opportunity todo so. 

** God biess you, Muster Ouldjunk! Whatcheer, sir?—eh!—what cheer?” 
said he, as he hesitatingly held out his hand. But, observing that all eyes 
were directed towards us, he again withdrewit. “I knew you'd weather the 
breeze, Muster Ouldjunk ; for I don’t trouble the powers aloft on every consarn 
as falls athwart hawse of me, seeing as it arn't worth while to be axing favours 
for every little trie; but, inthe matter of such an affair as this, wherein yon 
saved me from them lubberly Freuchmen, I arn't been houlding on by the slack 
of a prayer or two, depend upon it; and glad I am to see you again all ship- 
shape and ataunt O!” 

“* Well, Oldjuuk,” said one of the Lieutenants, advancing towards me, “ are 
you ready for another cutting-out? You see I have gained my step.” 

It was Jephson, who had received his commission, and been appointed to the 
frigate ; Mr. White having also ascended the scale, and been promoted to the 
rank of Master and Commander, thereby occasion a vacancy, which Jephson 
had filled up. Old Clarke I found much the same as ever; But there were seve- 
ral new faces in the Midshipman’s berth, through changes that had occurred 
during my absence. 

The ship was thoroughly refitted, victualled, and watered for six months, 
which induced a belief that she was going foreign; nor was the idea a mistaken 
one, as we ascertained that our next destination was to be South America. 
This was enough for old Clarke,—a demand was made upon the purse of every 
one inthe mess for a fresh fit-out and sea-stores: writing-desks were put into 
requisition, and long and tough yarns forwarded to parents for a supply of cash 
to meet present exigencies, and request for permission to draw upon them whilst 
abroad. Except in private family matters, one letter might have served as a 
sample of the whole: the appeal that touched most was, * that it might be the 
last favour asked, for the climate was considered unhealthy, and the chance was 
that they should never return.” No parent could be so cruel as to refuse the 
earnest supplications of a dying sun, and in most cases money was seut,— 
and profusely, too,—the greatest portion of which was expended before the 
ship left Plymouth. 

Well do I recollect the last jovial cruise we had on land, previous to our sail- 
ing for the Brazils: it was the prize-masters’ dinner, given at tle hotel to their 
messmates, each having permission to bring a friend, and nearly three hundred 
sat down to every native delicacy the season could produce, increased by innu- 
merable luxuries from the prizes. Here old Clarke officiated es vice-president, 
and was in his glory : never did his goggle eye roll with more splendour than on 
that memorable occasion. The president was a young nobleman, whose title I 
have forgotten, and on each side of him sat a Post-Captain, who had honoured 
us with their company ; ner were there wanting Commanders and Lieutenants 
who accepted the invitation, and whoso presence served to preserve or- 
der and decorum. None were ashamed of their uniform then; it spoke of gal- 
lant service and honourable reward 

That night the theatre was “check” full, for it was Admiral Billy Douglas's 
bespeak, and the “ first-rate,” as he was called and caricatured, dearly loved 
to be supported by his officers. The “ garrison folks” also occupied a fair share 





Of course, we all went—that is, all who could; forit must be admitted 


were very comfortably accommodated in one huge shake down,which we formed 
by ranging a number of beds onthe floor in one room, and bundling them al! in 





together. Well, as I said bofore, all thet could went; and though there were 
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a few whose steering was rather wild, yet, on the whole, good order was ad- 
hered to, and the mingling of blue and scarlet with the white dresses of the 
ladies had a most pleasing effect : indeed, I can only call to mind one occasion 
in which I beheld asimilar spectacle, anc that was in the theatre of Bordeaux, 
after the entrance of Lord Wellington into that city; but in this latter case 
the regimentals were predominant, while in the former the blue was the most 
conspicuous. 

When the performances were over, then commenced the fun. The pit of 
the theatre had been filled by seamen and their wives, and when the Admiral’s 
carriage had received its freight, consisting of old Billy, Admiral Thornborough, 
and, I think, Capt. Durham, the horses were removed, ropes were attached, [ 
tars tailed on to it, and away they danced with the greatest glee. This exam- 
ple was not lost; for, on returning to the hotel, several empty chaises stood in 
the yard, which were promptly putin requisition, and soon crowded above and 
below; andas there werea great number of liberty-men near the spot, a pro- 
cession was formed, headed by an ensign and half-a-dozen fiddlers, and off we 
started in grand style. But, unfortunately, seme Middies, who had located 
themselves at one of the crack inns, took it into their heads to play the same 
freak, having for their chief a Master's Mate of the Prince of Wales, who was 
dragged by a party of that ship's people. It happened, from some cause or 
other, that the Prince of Wales was in no great odour with the fleet, and when 
the squadrons of ‘chaises” met, a quarrel ensued amongst the seamen, which 
terminated in a regular engagement—the vehicles being dashed against each 
other to bresk the line or to run down an opponent. The idea of a sham 
fight was universally hailed with approbation, and never was witnessed such 
a scene of confusion; cocked hats were flying aloft ; boarding and reboard- 
ing each other's crafts; then dashing the bowsprits (poles) through the panels ; 
capsizing the carriages upon their beam-ends—and cvery mode of des- 
truction practised, till, weary with the affray, the combatants dropped off, to 
laugh over the mischief they had caused, and for which they had heavy damages 
to pay. 

Sal we were called upon to quit all these delights, and, taking a fleet of mer- 
chantmen under our convoy, with the additional protection of two ships of the 
line, we bade farewell to the coast of our native land, and made sail for a long 
voyage. After crossing the Bay, the seventy-fours both left us, and we conti- 
nued our course. Old Clarke had laid in a good stock for the mess, but the 
extravagance of youth rapidly diminished it, and for a fortnight before we 
reached the g'orious harbour of Rio Janeiro, nothing but skip’s allowance was 
to be seen upon the Midshipman’s table. 

The harbour of Rio Janeiro is one of the finest in the whole world, and its 
panoramic scenery is perhaps unequalled in the picturesque. Here we enjoyed 


| some delightful rambles, though at the imminent hazard of our lives ; for the 


native razilians, who had descended from the Portuguese, were base and trea- 
cherous—ready on the slightest provocation, and often, on no provocation at all, 
to raise the knife, and plunge it into the back or breast of the defenceless 
stranger. Nor did the assassin require to face his victim whilst giving the 
mortal stab; for they were well practised in the cowardly art of stealing be- 
hind the party tobe sacrificed, and stretching the bare arm over his shoulder, 
dexterously and swiftly planted the point of the weapon just above the heart, 
end thrust it home to the hilt. 

We witnessed several murders in this way; but they were thought very little 
of by the authorities, and the assassins walked aboutthe public streets without 
molestation, and even seemed proud of being pointed out as the shedders of hu- 
man blood. The Court of Portugal had not then emigrated, and society was 
in a semi-barbarous state. I was at this place afterthe royal family’s arrival, 
and then it was far more civilized than I could have supposed so short a time 
could have effected; but intercourse with the importation from Lisbon, and the 
English squadron under Sir Sidney Smith, produced a rapid and wonderful al- 
teration in the manners of the inhabitants. 

We did not remain long at Rio; our mission was accomplished, and, with 
light hearts, the sails were trimmed for England, where we arrived without any- 
thing material occurring, and were ordered up to Deptford to be paid off, the 
frigate being deemed unserviceable. My father was appyinted to a seventy- 
four that had just been launched ; and his late ship's company, at their own ear- 
nest request, were turned over to the line-of-battle ship, and commenced fitting 
her out: and it was during this period that my first love affair occurre A 

The rank of my father, and the lady-like manners of my mother, (for she had 
joined us,) rendered their society much courted, not only by most of the respec- 
tables of Greenwich and Deptford, but the neighbourhoud of Blackheath, and 
numerous invitations were the consequences; and, through the solicitations 
of my mother, I was sometimes perinitted to accompany them. One lovely 
day in the opening suinmer, Frankland (a messmate to whom I was much at- 
tached) and myself obiained leave from the First Lieutenant, and took a stroll 
through Greenwich Park, and here we fell in with two young ladies, who were 
insulted by a mendicant that insisted upon their giving hin money. The spirit 
of gallantry was aroused—we took the dear girls under our espe cial protection, 
and marched off. withthem intriumph. One of them--sweet Elien—ah! how 
weil does remembrance picture her at this moment, in all the exquisite loveli- 
ness of youth and beautv. I wish it was possible to puta sigh into language, I 
would write down the one of fervid recollection that has just escaped me. Sweet 
Ellen had only that very day reached the fifteenth anniversary of her nativity, 
and had left school with her young companion to celebrate it. She was a beau- 
tiful, fair-complexioned, flaxen-headed girl, with soft melting blue eyes, that 
beamed unatterable delight when she listened to the voice of affectionate kind- 
ness. With all the genuine politeness and gallantry of a well-educated Middy 
I crooked my elbow, and offered her the support of my arm, which I own trem- 
bled, as with innocent confidence her fair white hand was passed through the 
bight, and rested lightly upon me. Frankland was not so fortunate with the 
other young lady, who manifested a shyness and reserve. She wasa dark-eyed, 
black-haired girl, about the same age es Ellen, and equally pretty, though of a 
different character. My messmate, however, contrived at last to persuade her 
to lean upon him; and never, I believe, were two young fellows more happy 
than he and I were whilst treading over the grassy and mossy carpet which Na- 
ture had so bounteously spread beneath our feet. We were in new uniform 
suits, for we were going on that day to dine at the mansion of a wealthy mer- 
chant on Blackheath. Our gold laced cocked-hats and swords—for my father 
would have all his youngsters thorough officers in their apparel—no doubt glis- 
tened brightly in the rays of the sun, and looked extremely smart to the eyes of 
two unsophisticated girls ; besides, we were sailors, and, somehow or other, the 
character had become a passport to the female heart. Fortwo hours we ram- 
bled about the Park—pulled off our hats, and respectfully saluted the Princess 
Charlotte, (who, with her attendants were enjoying the cool shade beneath the 
trees,) and were passing on, when, with the playfulness of girlhood for which 
that afterwards lamented lady was remarkable, she came running to us, and, 
with the utmost condescension spoke in the most affable manner—inquired what 
ship we belonged to, and sent a message to the Captain, inviting herself on 
poard. She also conversed a few minutes with the ladies, and then, telling 
us to be brave officers inthe defence of our country, she bade us good morn- 
ing. ; 7d 

Amongst the company of the Princess was an old gentleman in black, with a 
little white wig and a cock-and-pinch hat upon his head, and, what looked ex- 
tremely ridiculous, a black silk apron on. He did not seem to like the affability 
of the amiable Charlotte, and, from his manner after we left her, we thought he 
was administering reproof, and Frankland and I proposed to go back and thrash 
him ; but Ellen apprised me he was a Bishop. and, as sailors always set them 
down as crusty old fellows, we were induced by the persuasion of the young la- 
dies to let him alone. : ; 

From the dear gils, or rather from Ellen—for Maria said but little, we learned 
that they were boarders at a highly-respectable ladies’ school inthe Greenwich 
Road, where they were not treated so kindly as we felt assured they ought to 
have been ; but old governesses, old bishops, and first lieutenants were much 
upon a par, and we piously consigned them to association with another cross old 
gentleinan, who shall be nameless. Oh, it was indeed joyous to our young, 
and at that time uncorrupted hearts, to chatter away the time with innocence 
and beauty. We had introduced ourselves, one of us as Lord , I forget 
what, and the other as a Baronet, and the notice of the Princess completed the 
deception. They would not let us know where they resided ; but they told us 
that un Sundays they went toa chapel—if I recollect right, called the Paberna- 
cle—and if we attended the service, we might see them in their pew, but it 
was not permitted for any one to speak to them. We parted at the Park gates 
that go out upon the heath ; and Frankland and myself returned to the lodgings 
of my father. i ; 

At the appointed hour we were in the drawing-room of a handsome house 
near the Green Man, but very little company hadthen arrived. Mrs. , after 
complimenting the ‘ young reefers,” proposed conducting us to her daughters, 
who had a juvenile party, a8 probably we should be more at home amongst 
companions of ovr own age. At first I felt my dignity somewhat hurt at not 
being thought of and considered as a perfect man; but still it would not do to 
decline the offer, and consequently we were ushered into a delightful room that 
opened upon a fresh-cut lawn, whose verdure looke/ pleasantly refreshing to the 
eye. Here we found a number of young ladies and youths, endeavouring to 
overcome the embarrassment of a first introduction. ; 

“ Ellen, my dear,” said the lady-mother, addressing her daughter, * this is 
Mr. O!ldjunk, son of Capt. Oldjunk, of whom you have heard me speak 

I bowed, without looking at the person to whom I was introduced ; bu! @ voice 
that had sounded sweetly harmonious in my ears, and which I had never lost 
the music of since parting at the Park gate, caused me to raise my head, and 
there before me stood the lovely girl, my companion of the morning. A flush of 
crimson suffused my cheeks—my modesty (') was thrown all aback ; Ellen gave 
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me an arch smile as she replied to her parent, “I am very happy to see hon 
—, that is I mean, Mr. Oldjunk,” and my confusion was complete. Poor 
Frankland underwent the same ordeal: the story was whispered about as sven 
as mamma had withdrawn, and I guess we were not quizzed a few, as +4 
Lord,” and ‘ Sir James,” for the rest of the day. However, we bore it witl 
becoming fortitude, and passed an evening of real delight. I had the —e 
ness to find that Ellen selected me from all her young associates. We dance 
togother, enjoyed each other’s society, and never was mortal more happy 
than I. 

Sunday morning came, and, in plain clothes, Frankland and myself attended 
the chapel in order to study the geography of the building, and arrange gee’ 
plans, The young ladies of the school occupied two pews In the gallery, an 
there we beheld the charming girls in the back seat, sitting most demurely, ex- 
cept that Ellen nowand then gave me one of her arch looks. No token of re- 
cognition passed ; but in the evening we took especial care to be carly, and oc- 
cupied “the pew directly at the back of the school, bringing ourselves to - = 
chor with mathematical precision, exactly abaft the spot where Ellen and her 
companion had worshipped in the morning. : ; 

The ladies in double file arrived, and occupied the same places as before. 
Ellen caught sight of us on the instant—perhaps she expected come such prank 
—and the crimson spread over her beautiful cheeks. When the singing com- 
menced, every one stood up, but we had no hymn book. Ellen very “grr 
offered her own, which was gladly accepted ; and on returning it to her, she dis- 
covered that it contained an increase of paper, in the shape of a couple of let- 
ters, that were hastily secreted. 

It was about this time that my father thought it would be advisable for me to 
quit him, and try my fortune under another commander. He was prompt in 
everything he did; frigates were his favourites; and before the next Sunday 
came round, I was ordered to Portsmouth to join an eight-and-thirty, on the 
Channel station. My heart was almost broke at the idea of quitting Ellen, and 
especially without bidding her farewell ; sothat at last 1 determined to make an 
attempt to seo her hefore I took my departure. 

The garden and play-ground of the school looked out upon a succession of 
fields that laid between them and Deptford Creek. These fields were strictly 
guarded from trespassers, but I did not much heed the consequences ; and, ac- 
companied by Frankland, I set out on a voyage of discovery the very afternoon 
of the day I went to Portsmouth. We crossed hedges, leaped ditches, scraim- 
bled through various obstructions, and at length reached the rear of the houses, 
where we were not long in finding the place we werain search of. A long 
brick wall, about breast high, hounded the garden, and beneath this was a broad 
ditch, though at that time it had bus little water in it; and (o our gratification, 
though thus separated, we beheld Ellen and Maria walking arm-in-arm, appa- 
rently in earnest conversation, whilst the other young lad:es were variously oc 
cupied. 

Ve contrived to pass the ditch, and get close to the wall before we were 
discovered ; and the phenomena of two young Midshipmen, (for we were in 
undress uniform,) so clese to the Hesperian fruit, produced a universal excite- 
ment. Some ran and hid themselves, others boldly approached, aud the boldest 
amongst them was Ellen, who leaned over the wall, and inquired what we 
wanted. Unseen, aletter was slipped into her hand, and [ politely replied, that 
we had lost our way, and were endeavouring to get into the road. A direction 
was given, and we quickly availed ourselves of it, and disappeared. 

That nicht, as soon as darkness had veiled the heavens, I was again on the 
spot; for ‘T had earnest!y requested Ellen to contrive some means by which | 
might see her, perhaps for “the last time.” I crossed the ditch, and was 
climbing the wall, when I felt the slack of my trousers behind suddenly seized 
hold of, and heard the low growling of a large dog, whose teeth were preity 
cluse to my flesh. Every time [ essayed to move, the tug and the growl were 
renewed : the animal never let go his hold, though he did not at 
and in this awkward predicament I was 
stolen away from her : 
such a plight, part 





einpt to bite; 
found by Ellen, who had secretly 
Never was poor nate devil in 
cularly when itis taken into consideration that I was about 
to declare my ardent attachment, and bid along and melancholy adieu to its 
object. 


~hool-fellows. unfort: 


The dog was avery large and powerful one, and by no me 
be trifled with. nen he did give me of his dental superiority, 
was quite sufficient to deter me from tempting himto repeat it; and all the 
coaxing and persuasion—all the whistling and chirping, aud po r-fellowing I 
could use, had no effect to induce him to let go his hold, or am nd his breach 
of good manners :—he held on by my stern; and whenI extended iny hand 
to Ellen he shook his head, muzz!ed under my counter, and growled in dou- 
ble bass. 

Here then, I was swearing cevoted love and eternal fidelity to the dear girl, 
who cried as if her heart would break; whilst the obdurate animal, alike | 
insensible to Midshipman’s vows, and young maiden’s tears, persisted in securing 
a mouthful of my trousers, so that I could not heave a-head; and it was ex 
tremely hazardous evento stir. At last, the moment of separation came. El!en 
loved mo with all the fondness and strengtof a first affection : herheart was inno- 
cence and purity, for it hadneverknown guile; and her demonstratious of distress 
were undisguised and sincere. She threw her beautiful arms round my neck, and 
clung tightly to me over the wall; the dog feeling the pull of her embrace, tug- 
ged with fresh vigour abaft, and for a minute or twol was moored head and 
stern, balancing between beauty and the beast. 

It is no very delectable thing, let me tell you, to be wounded in two tender 
parts at the same moment of time; the heart lacerated with the cruelty of 
leaving all that it loves, and a monster mouthing the most fleshy part of the hu- 
man frame, as if trving todiscover the sweetest morsel. Morsel, did I say ? 
that fellow would have cleared the whole in two or three bites, and I was some- 
thing of a Dutch build too! 

But time was up, and she was compelled to hurry away. T would have given 
worlds to have folded her to my heart, and enjoyed one delicious moment unre- 
strained; but the thing was impossible. My ‘keeper’ dogmaticaily insisted 
on coercion, anda slight effort to escape was noticed by anip of his teeth as 
much as to say, ‘* You do not know what I can do at a pinch.” Heaven forbid 
any poor Middy shou!d be similarly situated—I say Middy, for I feel for them, 
knowing the tenderness of their nature. ; 

Ellen left me, but I still remained fixed like a bunch of wall-fruit. She came 
back again ; and oh! the delicious feeling that warmed my: breast at this proof 
of her regard, and how earnestly I wished that she could pluck me—not from 
the bough—but from the bow-wow. One last—one lingering embrace—{we 
had settled our future correspondence)—and I saw her no more. A sturdy hand 
seized my arm, and a gruif voice demanded * my business there ;” it was the 
tenant of the ficlds. The dog resigned me into the custody of his master, who 
was easily propitiated by a handsome remuneration, and took the animal away. 
Tn an instant | was over the wall, but Ellen was gone. For more than an hour 
I played at hide-and-seek in the grounds, but without avail ; and, after abandon- 
ing a hasty resolution I had formed, of storming the premises, I was forced 
to haul off ; and the next evening saw’me in the Blue Posts upon Fortsmouth 
Point. I joined the frigate, and soon afterwards lost my revered father. 

MRS. NOBLE’S NARRATIVE OF HER CAPTIVITY 

AND SUFFERINGS IN PRISON IN CHINA IN 1840-1 
IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 
Ningpo Prison, Feb. 19, 1841. 

My ever dear Friend,—On Sunday, the 14th, | received your kind letter, 
containing the glad tidings of peace, and the joyful hope of a speedy release 
from prison; and in which you so sweetly and affectionately offer a home to the 
homeless. The Almighty alone, who searcheth the heart, knows how deeply 
grateful I feel for all your abundant goodness towards me in my great afllic- 
tions, but, as my last letters were sent publicly,! could not express my feelings ; 
I sincerely hope you have not thought me ungrateful. AsI may now do so with 
safety, I will try to write to you the sad particulars of the dreadful wreck of the 
Kite, and of following events, as far as m¢ mory and the few notes I have been 
able to make from time to time will enable me to do. May the Almighty in mer- 
cy strengthen me forthe truly melancholy duty. Amen. And I feel sure, 
my dear friend, you will make due allowance for the state of mind in which I 
write. 

I shall infer, that you know all our affairs up to, I think, the 10th of Sep- 
tember when the Kite was again on her way to Chusan; all went well to the 
15th, and we then hoped to reach Chusan in two days. Alas for earthly pros- 
pects, they are indeed fallacious! About 12 o'clock in the forenoon the vessel 
struck on an awful quicksand, not laid down in the chart. The shock was as 
sudden as it was dreadful ; all efforts at the moment were used, but in vain, aud 
in a few moments—almost before we could think, or speak, or, alas! even have 
time to fetch my sweet child from the cabin—the vessel went over witha tre 
mendous crash on her broadside, and every creature on board (except my dear 
child) was precipitated v th great violence into the sea. The moment was s 
dreadful I saw nothing, and, whether my beloved husband, who was giving or 
ders till the last moment, ran to the cabin to save his darling child, or whether 
he fell with the rest, know not; but alas! he was never seen or heard of more 
His last words to me were, “ Hold on, Anne !”—never, never, shall I forget 
them. My sweet child must have perished in his cradle. | tremble to think of 
= sufferings of both. On! how often have I wished I had shared the same 
gar yr Seno Ou a hon ed Tin ed 

st unparalleled suffering you will not wonder at it. To 
return to the wreck. After struggling under water for some time I caught hold 
OF one of the iron bars that held the boat on the quarter, to which I clung, my 
body being still in the water, and the breakers coming over me with great force. 
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A poor little dog saved itself on my bresst for some time, but at last I was obli- 
ged to put it off ; oh! had it been my darling child, I would have died rather 


athousandtimes. Lieut. Douglas arose close by me, and although for a time he 
could not help me, yet I shall ever remember with the deepest gratitude the 
kind manner in which he stood by me, doing all in his power to sooth me, and, 
by his orders, to save the lives of all. Oh! could] picture to you the scene at 
this moment—the vessel on her broadside, her masts and sails in the water, 
numbers of persons rising, and clinging to the wreck, the horror of every coun- 
tenance, and the dreadful noise of the breakers ; but it is too much even to tell 
you J saw it all—never, never shall I forget the sight. Lieut. Douglas, with 
Mr. Witts, the chief officer, who now kindly came forward to my aid, did all in 
their power to save me, and they were, by the blessing of God, the means of 
preserving my unhappy life. These two gentlemen, with the poor cabin boys, 
gotinto the boat. I had just strength to raise my foot, of which one of the gen- 
tlemen took hold, drew the boat to, and lifted me in. The boat being nearly full 
of water, and the breakers still coming over it every moment, the gentlemen 
were obliged to cut the rope to prevent her sinking. The current ‘immediately 
took her, and nothing could prevent her from leaving the wreck The people 
had now got on the upper side of the vessel. I strained my eyes in vain to find 
those sodeartome. I saw allbut them. I tore my hair in despair, and called 
till they could hear me no longer, telling them to seek my husband and child. 
Hour after hour the wreck was seen; at last we lost sight of 1t entirely. You 
will fancy me weeping and screaming all this time; I assure you no. My trou- 
ble was too overwhelining; I could not shed a tear, although my heart was 
fit tobreak; { sat more like a statue, my eyes seeking in vain for the wreck. 
‘The buat’s little kedger was thrown out, and the waterrushing by was almost 
like a wall on either side of our boat. Wesaw many things washed from the 
wreck pass us. About four o'clock the current turned in our favor, and after 
some hours of ‘anxiety we came in sight of the wreck. As we drew near, we 
found the vessel had sunk in the sand, and only her maintop was now in sight, 
to which all the poor sufferers clung for life. Efforts were made to reach the 
wreck, but it was impossible. Lieutenant Doug!as spoke to the men and told 
them to make a raft, hoping on the morrow to be able to render them some as- 
sistauce. Wenow again left the wreck, and night began to set in; the gentle- 
men lay down in the bottom of the boat, and I sat and kept watch by the stars. 
It was a beautiful moonlight, night, but I need not say it appeared very long, 
and often did I speak to Lieutenant Douglas who slept very little. 














On the 16th we again passed the wreck early, and, as before, strove in vain 
to reach the poor crew. A few words were spoken until we were carried away 
by the current. In the afternoon we passed the wreck for the last time; every 
thing possible was done to reach it, but to no purpose ; and after speaking a few 
words, once more we had to endure the trial of being carried past. What our 
feclings were, none but those in alike situation can conceive. Jt was now 
again night, and, as before | keptmy melancholy watch. After this we could 
not find the wreck, and we were obliged to come to the dreadful conclusion that 
all the crew must have perished, or have been taken from the wreck by the Chi- 
nese. J] now felt almost sure that I was a widow, and all a'one in the world; 
but yet I think I hoped even against hope, and Lieut. Douglas, who was most 
kind to me, led me to believe such happiness possible. Oh! could I onl tell 
you all the kindness I received from that dear gentleman. One remars he .aade 
when | felt myself almost heart-broken, was, ‘* Depend o. it, iay dear Mrs. 
Noble, the Almighty has preserved you for a future anda betier purpose.” Thus 
did he at all times, in the most kind and scothing manner, try to cheer my truly 

id heart Picture for a moment our situation—five of usin a small boat, with 
ttle clothing—the gentlemen being but thinly clad, and myself in a thin morn- 
iug gown, no bonnet, noshawl, end no shoes, the latter having been washed 
oll ; no food, no water, no sail, only two oars, and near an encmy’s country. 
On this day we went on board a fishing-boat ; the men were kind to us, and gave 

sa little dry rice, some water, and an old mat to try to makea sail of. Soon | 
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after we thought we saw a small English sail; never sha!! 1 forget the excite- 
ment we felt; but, after along time, found we were misteken. Towards | 
evening we picked up a small pumpkin, of which I took alittle, the first food I 
hed taken since the wreck. Whilst we were thus driven about from plece to 
place, again we thought we saw asteamer, and we did all in our power to make 

i¢m observe us, raising a signal of distress on 

¢ were as before disappointed 


one of our oars, and once more 
On Wednesday night the breakers came over 
r little boat, with such violence, that we thoaght we should have sunk; it 
, and we were al! wet through, but stillthe Almigh- 
ty preserved us, glory beto his holy name! Lieutenant Dovglas and myself 
had a prayer together, in which we thanked God for all his past mercies, and 
asked his future protection ; we were very cold, but feltcomforited. Thursday 
the 17th, we boarded another boat and asked them to take us to Chusan, which 
they promised to do, but to which the master of the party would not accede. 
However, they took us up a canal and told us, that was the way. It now be- 
gan to rain a little, and at night we found ourselves in a small creek, with num- 
bers of Chinamen round us. They appeared kind, and brought us a little boil- 
ed rice. Wonderful to say, although we had been so long without food, not one 
in the boat complained of hunger, and of the rice now brought very little was 
eaten ; the rain now fell fast, and we all lay down in the bottom of the boat, | 
and laid the old mat over thetop. About 12 o'clock I thought I heard foot- 
steps, and on looking up saw about twenty Chinamen round our boat, carrying 
gay lanterns. I awoke Lieutenant Douglas in alarm ; however, they still ap- 
peared kindand gave us more food. In the morning, it being very wet, we 
went barefooted toa Chinaman’s house. Afier sitting a short time, they told 
us that they would get us something to eat, and then take us to Chusan. We 
followed ; they took usto a temple for shelter from the rain. One ofthe party 
now ieft us, and we began to suspect that all was not right, and set off to regain 
ourboat. Alas! it was too late. We had scarcely ascended the bank, when, 
on looking behind, we saw a large party of soldiers, a mandarin, and numbers 
of Chinese pursuing us. We saw at once we were betrayed; flight was im- 
possible, resistance as vain. I was leaning on Lieut. Douglas’s arm ; he stood 
boldly in my defence, but it was of no use, fur they struck me several times. 
They then put chains around our necks, hurrying us along a path, not half a 
yard in breadth, to a large city, through every atreet of which they led us. The 
people thronged by thousands to stare, so that we could scarcely pass. Their 
savage cries were terrific. From this they led us to atemple full of soldiers, 
and one of the wretches stole my wedding ring from my finger, the only thing I 
treasured. Alas! that 1 was not to keep that one dear pledge of my husband's 
affection. They then set a table and wrote Chinese, asking whether we under 


washed away one of our oars 





stood it. Never shall I forget that temple, their fierce grimaces and savage 
threats. Hitherto Lieut. Douglas had been my only friend, and, I think I may 


say that we have been a mutual comfort to one another throughout our sufferings. 
But we were now to part. The soldiers bound Lieut. Douglas’s hands be- 
hind him and tied him to a post, and in this situation I wes forced from him. We 
took an affectionate leave of one another, as friends never expecting to meet 
again, until we met in Heaven. He gave me his black silk handkerchief to tie 
round my waist, which I shall ever treasure as a remembrance of that truly sad 
moment. We anticipated death in its most cruel form, and I think, I could 
say, surely the bitterness of death is past. 1 now felt indeed alone. Mr. Witte, 
one of the boys, and myself were now again dragged through the rain, and my 
feet being bare slipped at every step, and they were at last obliged to bring me 
a pair of straw sandals. I was obligedto hang to the coat of a tall man who 
held me by the chain. We must have looked wretched inthe extreme, our 
clothes being much covered with dirt as well as drenched with rain. My hair 
hung dishevelled round my neck. In this state we must have walked at least 
20 miles, and passed through numberless cities, all the inhabitants of which 
crowded around us; their hooting and savage yells were frightful. 
passed through water nearly up to our waist 
we were allowed to rest ourselves on some stones. They gave us here some 
prison clothes and food. At night they laid down some mats and a quilt, on 
either side ofa large temple. Mr. Witts and the boy took one side, and 
after a short prayer to my Almighty Heavenly Father I lay down, 
but not to sleep; the chain round our necks being fastened to the 
wall. Would that I could describe to you the scene ;—the temple 
beautifully lighted up with lanterns, our miserable beds and more miserable 
selves, allthe dark faces of the frightful-looking Chinese (of whom I think 
there were eight) the smoke from their long pipes ;—the din of the gongs and 
other noises which they kept up all night were indeed horrid. Long, very 
long, did this night appear. Morning at last dawned, and the keepers brought 
usa little water to wash with, which was a great comfort; after which they led 
us to an open court, to be exposed to the puvlic gaze of uumberless spectators 
to come throughout the day. Here they tock our height, the length of our 
hair, and noted every feature in an exact manner,-and then made us write an 
account of the wreck of the Kite. In the evening I was taken to see the man- 
darin’s wife and daughters, but although my appearance must have been 
wretched in the extreme they did not evince the least fecling towards me, but 
rather treated me as an object of scorn 


This I felt the more, as I was unable 
to make them understand that I had lost both my dear husband and child in the 
wreck. We remained here two days and three nights, derided and taunted by 


We twice 
After having reached-a temple, 


all around us. On the morning of Monday, the 2lst, they took the end of our 
chains and bade us followthem. The put our coats and quilts into sn all cages 


just such as we should think a proper place to confine a wild beast in; mine 
was scarcely a yard high, a little more than three quarters of a yard long and a 
little more than half a yard broad. The door opened from the top. Into thes« 
we were lifted, the chains round our necks being locked to the cover. They 
put a long piece of bamboo through the middle, a man took either ead, and ii 
this manner we were jolted from city to city, to suffer insults from the rabble 


the cries of whom were awful ; but my God had not forsaken me, and even 














then, although a widow and in the bands of such bitter enemies, and expecting 


death at every moment, I could remember with delight, that Christ my Saviour 
had said—* I am the resurrection and the life, he that believeth on me, thou, 
he were dead yet shall he live ;” and through the blessing of the Almighty, 
I was enabled to sing praises to God aloud. [ need not tell you, my dear and 
much loved friend, how much I thought of my sweet and once happy home, and 
ny dear fatherless child, and how fervently I prayed to that God of mercy 
and goodness, who had so wouderfully upheld me in all my sufferings, to 
bless her also. Death was nothing to me ; I longed to be with my Saviour to 
praise him for ever, and to meet again my affectionate husband and sweet child, 
who were more than lifeto me. Oh my dear friend, how often do my feelings 
at this and many other times of my sufferings shame me, when I feel myself 
cold in my duty towards my Redeemer. In body I was now very weak, havin 
scarcely eaten anything since the wreck, but my spirit was strong in the Lord 
We again stopped at another city and were taken out of our cages, having hea- 
vy irens put on our legs, with achain half a yard long. Mr. Witts and the boy 
had also irons on their wrists; although I saw mine, they did uot put them on 
at that time. The former were carried on board one boat, and I myself put 
into another, and thus we proceeded two days and three nights en a canal, dur- 
ing which time I did not taste any food, as they would not permit me to get 
out of my little cage on any account. You may judge what my sufferings were. 
I believe it was Wednesday the 23d, that we arrived at Ningpo. You may 
imagine my happiness in finding my dear friend Lieut. Douglas, and my delight 
to hear that he had been treated rather better than myself, and had arrived here a 
short time before. [also heard with gratitude and joy, that all the Kite’screw 
had been taken from the wreck by the Chinese ard were prisoners in the city. 
But alas, alas! with all this good news my worst fears were confirmed, that 
all I treasured lay buried in the ocean. What can I say—my dear child could 
not have lived in an open boat and suffered as I had done, and my devoted hus- 
band, being of a warm and most affectionate temper, would not have lived to 
have seen me suffer as I have suffered, andhow would it have torn my heart to 
have seen those, ten thousand times dearer to me then my own life, endure so 
much. I humbly pray to be enabled to say, ‘thy willbe done!” God has, I 


believe, in goodness and mercy taken my treasures,who was able to do for them. 


more than I could even ask or think. And although I am left destitute and 
alone, and far from home, yet in his mercy he has raised you up, my truly Chris- 
tian friend, with many others, for my comfort on my account, of which I shall 
praise the Saviour both in time and eternity, and want whatever I may, may I 
ever possess a thankful heart. 


At Ningpo I was sorry to find another prisoner, Captain Anstruther of the 


Madras artillery, who has since proved to me a most kind and true frend; there’ 


was also the compradore, whom I think you have some knowledge of. My 
most cruel sufferings were now at an end, and of course I felt more deeply my 
sad loss; yet I knew that I still enjoyed many blessings. Captain A.’s prison 
was next door to mine, and I had the pleasure of seeing him often. The max 
darins gave me some Chinese cloths of the gayest colours; distressing as it 
was to my feelings, I was obliged to wear them, and IJ was put into what the 
keeper styled a clean prison with a woman to attend on me in my captivity. 
After breakfasting with Lieut. Douglas at the mandarin’s I went to my 1 
cell,—a small dirty room, two sides of which were a mere grating, in many 
places day-light appeared through the rafters, and it was scarcely fit to live iu, 
its only furniture being my cage (in which I still slept at night, and into which 
I was put whenever I went to any of the mandarins), a lamp, an old table, and 
a stool. For the first time after the wreck, I was enabled to undress myself 
and arrange my hair. I could not but rejoice when a large room was prepared 
for the three gentlemen to reside together in—Lieut. Douglas having been 
h terto obliged to endure all the discomforts of the common prison,—although 
it deprived me of the company of my friend. Subsequently we met only when 
we visited and dined at the mandarins,which we did at first frequently, but after 
their curiosity was satisfied I seldom saw them. When at their house, they 
amused themselves by questioning us about her Britannic Majesty and her go- 
vernment, the number of her navy and army, and the rank and income of the 
officers. Often I had to repeat my sad tale, particularly on the arrival of 
other officers ; this I thought a great trial, especially when alone. Their in- 
quiries about our respective families were most minute ; particularly what re- 
latives we were to Queen Victoria, and whether I myself was not her sister, 
which, notwithstanding what was said to the contrary, | was declared to be. 
But it would be endless to repeat all the foolish questions they asked; how- 
ever, they made notes of all our replies. Captain A. was generally employed 
drawing, aod I am sure his great talent, as well as the patience he exhibited, 
often insured us kindvess. 1 dwell with gratification on those bright shades of 
my then dreary life. It was always with deep regret I saw the arrival of my 
little cage. Ihadthe pleasure of receiving from the gentlemen’s prison @ 
note almost daily. The compradore lived near me, and showed me many and 
great acts of hindness. 

Two days after the removal of the gentlemen from the common prison, all 
the remaining captives were taken toa distant gaol under the pretence of bet- 
ter accommodations, excepting two who were sick. I had the melancholy sa- 
tisfaction of seeing them passing my door, but was not allowed to speak to 
them; it made my heart bleed to observe their distressed looks and haggard 
countenances., 

It was October the 8th that Captain Anstruther received sonfo supplies from 
Chusan, with letters that held out hopes of release. He kindly sent me a large 
share of his clothes. The compradore was now taken away from us, which 
distressed me greatly, as [had now not acreature to whom to speak. They 
now gave me a bedstead, which I found a great luxury, having hitherto lain 
on adirty floor. Iwas sometimes allowed to see and converse with the sick 
prisoners, and I almost feit a consolation in dwelling upon the dreadful past. 
Frequently my heart was sadly torn, on account of different reports about my 
late dearly beloved husband and child. I was once told that he was seen go- 
ing to his cabin to rescue his child, and was afterwards secn dead with the 
baty onhisbosom. Many were the sleepless nights that such accounts gave 
me, but I found subsequently—when meeting all the “prisoners at the man- 
darin’s, and minutely examining into the fact, that this rumour was unfounded, 
for they had never seen the captain after the ship had heeled over. 

On the 8th of October I was far from well ; two days afterwards I suffer- 
ed much from violent pain, and was not able to lie down during the whole night 
on account of the pain. This I felt deeply, not being able to epeak to a crea- 
ture, and being threatened to have irons put on my wrists; they had let them 
off only one night on account of my being so ill. On the 9th I was only too 
glad to see the compradure return, who had been sent to Chinhae in order to as- 
certain whether the British delegate was really Captain Elliot, and if this was 
not the case, the individual who dared to appear under an assumed name was to 
be taken. 

On the 14th, they sent another woman to wait on me, witha little cross 
boy about four years old, who cried the whole day long. This I felt a great 
trial, as I could not have a moment to myself, and what distressed me most, 
my communion with God was interrupted. The other old woman brought al- 
so her girl, so that there were now four dirty creatures in my dirty hovel. This 
was scarcely endurable, but after many entreaties and the lapse of a considera- 
ble time, both the children were removed. On Sunday the 18th, I heard the 
melancholy tidings of one of our sailors being removed by the hand of death. I 
had seen the poor boy several times, and as [ felt sure he could never recover, 
the few moments we were allowed to speak were spent in dwelling upon so- 
lem subjects. Though he was a mere skeleton and weak as a child, still he 
wore hisirons to the last. A day or two before his death, he told mc he knew 
that he would never be well again, but his mind was calm, and! fervently 
hope that the Saviour was present with him. As we parted for the last time, 
he said with much earnestness, ‘‘God bless you, mistress; these words I 
still remember, they have been fulfilled, and God has remembered me. The 
two sick marines were much distressed at the death of the poor boy, and I 
was delighted to afford them some comfort, temporal as well as spiritual. 

On the 26th we were sil summoned by the superior mandarins. I felt much 
grieve! on my way, bing entirely alone, not thinking what joy was in store for 
me. Clothes and letters had arrived from Chusan, clothes in abundance for 
myself and also for my dear boy. which I had not the least reason to expect, 
but for which, asI subsequently heard, I was indebted to dear Mrs. Proudfoot. 
he sight of clothes intended for my dear lost one was overwhelming. May 

he Almighty reward the kind donor, and by his gracious and merciful provi- 
dence, ever protect her from requiring such a comfort as she bestowed upon 
ne. Among the above, I received a very kind note with an acceptable present 
f shoes, from my friend Capt. Baily. The gentlemen received large supplies 
of clothes, wine, ale, and other articles, with 300 dollars from Admiral Elliot ; 
and all the prisoners had clothes givento them. All the Englishmen, except 
he two sick, were present, and to our great satisfaction our fetters were struck 
ff ; we were also informed, that we should be free within five or six days for a 
certain. Gladness then pervaded every breast, but, as usual, mine was mixed 
vith bitter grief—to think how short a time since a happy wife and a joyful 
nother, and that I must now return desolate and alone. However, I could but 
be thankful to be freed from my fetters, having worn them, as I imagino aright, 
for 32 days; and on our way home—if our wretched prisous deserve such a 
same—our hearts were much lighter and we began to put confidence in the 
glad tidings. Little did I then think that we should be obliged still to drag 
m four long months of our existence in the dreary abode. I now worked very 
liligently to provide myself with comfortable clothing, which I was soon ena- 
ved todo. On the arrival of letters, &c., I was usually the first person sent 
‘or by the mandarins to make known theircontents. The gentlemen supplied 
ne liberally with money, to provide myself with mourning and other necessa- 
ries, as also with comforts for the sick. 

About the Ist of November, it was reported publicly that I should be sent to 
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alone, and that the gentlemen would be sent to Canton. On the 
h of this account, they wrote letters for their friends, which I was to 
ve taken, but, like the many rumors we had before heard, this proved ground- 
less. Sometime afterwards the two marines already mentioned were removed 
to the other prison. I felt sure that one of them was then dying, and I greatly 
‘feared that he would never reach the prison. His weakness was so excessive, 
that he once fell down on his way, though supported by a Chinaman. After a 
few days, the news of his death was brought to me. Notwithstanding all the 
ntations of Lieutenant Douglas, irons were not taken off this poor man 

‘until he breathed his last. The prison wag so excessively small that they could 
“not turn around without squeezing each other, and though their commander 
_remonstrated and insisted upon their being allowed to walk about and enjoy the 
fresh air, they were never permitted to take any exercise in the court. I fre- 
tly wrote a few lines to the lads, for whom I felt most deeply, as well as 
the crew in general. Lieutenant Douglas was now able to provide them 
money, and once only, during the four months’ imprisonment, was he per- 
to visit his men; for, on seeing the deep interest he took in their wel- 
and his great anxiety to better their condition, they never permitted him to 
them any more. I was delighted to observe the noble feelings evinced by 
jeutenant Douglas towards the crew of the Kite, who suffered great hardships. 

' Our joy was inexpressible, when a channel of private communication with 

r friends at Chusan was opened, and when I received from you, my dear 
rend, the first letter (Dec. 29), which afforded me very great consolation. Be- 
‘fore this we heard of the death of another marine, which affected us all deeply, 
and especially his master. Death has made sad havoc amongst us, and the Al- 
‘mighty alone knows the reason why he afflicted us, and I fervently hope that 
‘these many solemn warnings may be sanctified to us. 

January the 9:h.—I had again the unspeakable happiness of receiving two 
letters from you, from one of which I learnt our then contemplated rescue, 
which at that time gave me great uneasiness, as I trembled at the idea of any 
of my dear countrymen running the risk of such sufferings as I myself had un 
dergone. 

our first letter was accompanied by.a copy of the Holy Bible, an inestima- 
ble treasure for which | had so long and earnestly prayed ; but, to avoid disco- 

, I had to read it during the night, so that it was in truth a secret treasure, 

henceforth my constant companion. Itis wonderful how often we heard of 

speedy release, and were as often disappointed, still for the time being our 
spirits were kept up by these good news. On Tuesday the 2d of February, I heard 
that the gentlemen had been summoned by the mandarins to receive clothes and 
letters, and with an anxious heart I watched the whole afternoon, expecting eve- 
ry moment a visit fromthem. However, I was obliged to continue in suspense 
till the next day, when I was called to appear before the mandarins to ovtain 
another most affectionate letter from you, my dear friend, with abundant store of 
clothes and every comfort I could desire. Grateful and thankful as I felt for 
them, my spirits became deeply affected, inferring as I did that so mary things 
would not have been sent if my captivity was not to be prolonged; yet the lin- 
guist cheered me by the assurance that I should be free within three weeks ora 
month. At this time they treated me with great kindness, and I went to see the 
mandarin’s lady, who gave me some fruit and artificial flowers, the first mark 
of kindness I have received from a lady. They allowed me to remain until the 
evening, and I was once more gladdened in meeting my dear countrymen, and, 
after staying some time, we all went to my prison to write answers to our let- 
ters. 

February the 8th J had the pleasure of a visit from sorme Chinese naval offi- 
cers, who told me that we were to leave Ningpo within a fortnight. We thought 
there was truth in the news, but we were not certain until the 14th, when I re 
ceived the glad tidings from yourself. It would be impossible to describe what 
our feelings were on that occasion. I had thought that the gentlemen had known 
it the day before, so that our meeting, at the first moment, was not so joyful as it 
otherwise would have been, but they had no sooner read my letter, than our mutual 
congratulations were warm and most sincere, and I again had the happiness of 
welcoming them to my foor prison, where we wrote answets to our friends.— 
Nothing was now spoken of but the surety of our speedy relief; as for myself 
IT could scarcely believe it till 1 was on my way to Tinghae. 

On the 22d of February, before [ arose, my attendant came to my bedstead, 
saying, ‘‘Chinhae, Chusan, get up!” and immediately the comprador called to 
me, saying that we were indeed to go to Chinhae. Alas! poor fellow, he litle 
thought that he was not to form ove of the party. I am sure you will believe 
me, when I tell you, that I knew not which thing to do first. Numbers of peo- 
ple came round my prison, and I was obliged to shut the door to keep ther out. 
After my moraing devotions, with the comprador’s aid [ got all my boxes pack- 
ed. While thus engaged, he was sent for by the mandarins, who told him that 
he was not like the other English prisoners, and therefore they would not al- 
low him to accompany them, but send him down to Canton. This threw an im- 
mediate gloom over my spirits, and I felt deeply when, a few minutes afterwards, 
I saw him locked up in his prison—as he had long been my friend in adversity. 
I now with difficulty got through the crowd to the gentlemen's prison, where I 
received a hearty welcoine and warmest congratulations, and was forbidden to 
speak of past troubles. Captain Anstruther now insisted upon sceing the com- 
pradore to give him money, and, after many entreaties made to the mandarin, 
whom he had greatly offended by withholding a picture for some unkindness 
shown, he at last succ@eded in beating his way through the crowd. We walked 
a great while in the prison yard, until by dint of perseverance and much pushing 
among the immense crowd, we got into our palanquins. We hada guard to es- 
cort us, and, having crossed the river in our conveyances, I looked back and was 
astounded at the den-e mass of spectators. Mandarins of every grade were in 
attendance. Indeed, the excitement at Ningpo was indescribable. Our road to 
Chinhae led principally along the river side, and our travelling was anything but 
comfortable, the pass being so bad that I feared our palanquin bearers would 
slip. When near Chinhae, one of my bearers tumbled and the palanquin thunp- 
ed on the ground. I struck my head, but the alarm was more than the injury. 
I thought iny troubles would not be at an end, until [ reached Chinhae. Onthe 
road we met several emissaries urging un the bearers to use all speed, to the 
mutual gratification of both parties. At last we arrived safely at Chinhae, where 
we were received with honor by the mandarins. We had not breakfasted, and 
when the gentlemen asked for food, a filthy fellow came in with an apron-full of 
cakes. Afterwards they brought us each abasor of meat. 

Captain Anstrather was now taken to see Commissioner E., and after remain- 
ing a little while, he returned, telling us that we should soon be sent for to 
hear the same story told him—namely, that we should not have come to Chin- 
hae if the admiral had not sent us, and that we must now return and tell the 
commanding officer, he must get the ships away with all speed, and with his 

compliments say, that a great many soldiers were waiting to enter Chusan as 
soon as the English evacuated it; but at the same time, he entreated us to la- 
bor uncer no apprehension, for they had no hostile intentions. At first it was 
concluded that Lient. Douglas was to accompany me to Chusan, while Captain 
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strength, and I trust the sad lesson they so dearly learned will never be erased , the public opinion of the civilised world ; we appeal from it to all that Europe 
from their memories. Being most anxious to see you, my dear friend, and Dr. | contains of generous Christian men, not in mouth, but in heart! And to this 
Lockhart being in waiting to accompany me, I lost no time in hastening to the | appeal we join the declaration before God and men, that, martyrs of our faith, 
ship Blundell, where you had so carefully provided for my comfort. My dear | we have sworn, at the foot of the liberating cross, to die sooner than again sub- 
friend, Lieutenant Douglas did not leave me, until I was safely on board ; and | mit tothe yoke of the barbarians. 

no sooner had I reached the deck, than I received the loud and hearty cheersof| ‘If, therefore, you receive intelligence that order is re-established in Crete 
the whole crew, which not being anticipated, was completely overwhelming, | by the Turks and by their faithful Christian allies, add thereto a prayer for the 
combined as it was with the cordial welcome of Captain Trail, and his officers. | Cretans who will then have ceased to exist, and who will prove before the Eter- 
To describe our meeting would be needless—it is too indelibly engraven on the | nal their conduct to be conformable to their holy laws, and which they will then 
heart of each, ever to be forgotton ; but I wonld not conclude without a sincere, | moreover have legitimised with their blood, as have done their brethren, 


solemn, and heartfelt ascriptivn of praise and thanks to the Almighty Father 
and Gracious Savior, and the all-sustaining Spirit, who has so truly fulfilled his 
promise, “I will not leave thee, nor forsake thee.” ANNE Nos_e. 


REVOLT IN CANDIA. 


The Quotidienne and Constitutionnel contain the following proclamation, 
signed by the leaders of the Candian revolt :— 
‘THE CHRISTIANS OF CRETE TO THE GOVERNMENTS AND NATIONS OF CHRIS- 
TIAN AND CIVILISED EUROPE. 

‘Monarchs! Brethren ! 
“ We have received the missives by which the European Consuls at Canea 
replied to our grievances. 
“The Consul of England hastened to inform us that the English govern- 
ment, being in a close protecting alliance with the Sublime Porte, is entirely 
foreign to the plans, aims, and projects of those who are opposed to the power 
and government of the Sultan. 
“The Russian Vice-consul tells us, ‘that if the Christian population have 
motives to complain of the abuses they have, perhaps, hitherto suffered, they 
must first and foremost lay down their arms and return to the submission they 
owe to their legitimate Sovereign, in order that they may reckon on the kind 
solicitude of the Sultan for the welfare of all his subjects. The exigencies of 
an armed people constitute a crime, the consequences of which will assuredly 
be fatal to all those who participate in them.. He terms us rebellious Chris- 
tians. 
“The French Consul earnestly engages us to submit to the will of the Sul- 
tan, and ‘to trust in the humanity of his Highness the Capitan Pacha,’ whose 
cruelty is known throughout the east. He, moreover, adds, ‘that we shed 
our blood without glory, by illegally resisting the authority of the Su!tan.’ 
“ The Austrian Consul in Crete goes still further. He says that his court, 
‘sincerely attached to the Sublime Porte, condemns our attempts to obtain 
liberties which are irreconcileable with the quality of subjects to the Sultan.’ 
And he adds, ‘that, in lending the Mussulmans all the support in his power, he, 
the Consul of his Imperial and Apostolic Majesty, will be fulfilling an impe- 
rious duty.’ 
‘The Consul of Greece, in fine, rejects and condemns, in the name of his 
august Sovereign, ‘our mad undertaking,’ and engages, for the last time, the 
Cretan Greeks to give up their present sad position, ‘and to return to their 
homes, by falling at the feet of their magnanimous King to implore his mercy.’ 

“These letters, a faithful summary of which we lay before you, at first filled 
us with the most painful sentiments. We had claimed the support of our 
Christian brethren, who are pleased to acknowledge the germs of high civilisa- 
tion which they owe to our forefathers ; and these very brethren and Christians 
—these civilised men—declare that they, allied to the barbarians, recognise 
as solely lawful in this country the domination of the savage sons of Othman, 
which has already devoured half a million of Cretans, and which will soon have 
depopulated our formerly flourishing soil. These cruel words from the repre- 
sentatives of the Christian nations have deeply afflicted us. 

‘“‘ But, after having maturely weighed every probability, the wisest and 
most learned among us have recognised that it was impossible for the Consuls 
to have faithfully expressed the opinion of the governments and nations of 





wards Tahir Pacha—an act that motives of humanity can alone excuse. 
‘The reasons which prevent their admitting the possibility of the assertions 
contained inthe Consuls’ letters being exact are the following :— 


of ourresistance. Has the present government of England other bases of /e- 
gality than the Christian government of Crete, which is the sincere expression 
of the will of the whole population of the island that has remained faithful to 


there be any difference of situation, that difference is entirely to our advantage, 
for assuredly the barbarous government of the Ottomans is far more oppressive 
than was that of the Stuarts, who were more unfortunate than guilty. 


and legality ! 


our fathers to arms against the common enemy of our religion? Did not the 


force t 


preserve it from profanation ! 


mination. Charles X. was ahumane and religious prince, and yet arms were 


law. 








Anstruther could remain and see al] the men embark; but when we were with 
E., Lieutenant Douglas told him that Captain Anstruther had nothing to do with 
the people, and begged that he might be allowed to remain with his crew, and 
that Captain Anstruther might accompany me. It was at length determined 
that both the gentlemen should stay behind, and only Mr. Witts accom; any me 
I made every it.quiry for my only bonnet ard other things, which the mandarin 


had previously sent for to inspect, but in vain, as the officer kept them and | Christians the blazing torch and the assassin’s knife, which has lately fired 200 | | 


would not restore the same. S 
presented me with a fan. On the 


aware that they had come down from Ningpo, and | 
months. I spoke a few words to them as my sedan passed 


see but little of them, but they appeared to be numerous, and occupied a very | immortal Herder the Christian humanity dogmas—that nation which now res- | 


large space. 
the boatside, and axed a chair in the sampan for my comfort. 
who accompanied me showed every attention 


once more gladdened by the sight of an English vessel 
freedom. 
I thought I saw as great a change on Chusan as on mysel{ 


the alteration was in me alone. As the boat drew near, C 


had not scen them for several | at the disposal of the enemies of legality in Europe. 


. On our way we 
were taken to the soldier's tents; it being a late hour, and quite dark, I could 


‘ For some hours our buat lay at 
anchor, to enable the other prisoners to embark, and during the night proceeded | 


on our way to Chusan. About seven o'clock in the morning of the 26th I wes | 











feiture of that respected quality in signing the letter which he forwarded to us 
Insurgents of Crete! 


“It is impossible that the government of his Apostolical Majesty, which, by | ed on the morning of the 23d June. On the morning of the 2 


a secular struggle against the Mussulinans, bas preserved all Europe from the: 
domination—it is impossible that so paternal and humane a government shoul: 





Christendom ; they could only see in these letters an act of complaisance to- | 


‘It is impossible that the English government should condemn the legality | 


the laws of our Saviour? The present English government is sprung from the | 
revolution of 1688, which deprived the Stuarts of the British throne; and if 


“No, England, faithful to the principles of her political existence—no, Eng- 
land, that ever solemnly proclaimed the sublime idea of civil and religious |i- 
berty for the whole world—no, England, the classic soil of legal liberty, does 
not condemn the Cretans fighting for the Christian religion, for Christian liberty | 


‘Tt is impossible that the Russian government and nation, connected with us 
by the community of orthodox faith, should consider our resistance against the 
infidels asa crime. Isnot the Czar the protector of the Christian faith in the 
East? Has he not sworn before the altar to defend it against its enemies, and | 
especially against Islamism, which has done so much injury to the Church and , tend 
to the faithful? Did not the Empress Catherine, of glorious memory, cali | from the skies. Enough was vouchsafed to cover the earth two inches deep, 
, | and to afford food for many days tothe people. Specimens were forwarded with 
Czar Nicholas, the conqueror, take up arms to avenge the faith outraged by the 
barbarous Ottomans? And would his empire exist if the Russians had be- 
lieved in the legitimacy of the Khan of the Tartars, to whom Russia belong- 
ed by the same rightas Crete may now belong to the Sultan, t. e, by brutal 


“No, Russia and her pious Czar will never term rebellious those who are 
fighting in the name of Jesus Christ against the Mussulmans. The orthodox 
Christian religion is®the basis of the Russian empire; the Czar will not fail to 


the martyrs of Bulgaria and those equally venerable men whom the barbarians 
lately massacred in Lebanon, while kneeling before the altars of the Lord, they 
were imploring down his blessings on the Christians of Europe by whom they 
were abandoned ! 
“May God be merciful to you as well as to us. 
“The Government Directory :— “D. Cuoxretis, Fresident. 
‘“*Cu. Roussos Bour-Doumsakis 
** Conpoxakis 
* BisLakis 
‘* CHRYSOPHOFOULAS 


Councillors. 


“S. L. Cuoxritis, Secretary. 
“Done at Bise, of Apokorona, on the day of St. Glycera, 13-25 May, 
1841.” 
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Suntniavy, 


| 
| Sir David Wilkie.—The admirers of this unrivalled and lamented artist wil} 
| 
| 





be gratified to learn that a meeting to take measures for raising a statue to his 
memory will be held ir few weeks. It was at first thought advisable to post- 
pone this until the spring: but, at the suggestion of Sir Robert Peel, who will 
preside, the meeting will be held in August. 

Present to His Royal Highness Prince Albert from the King of Prussia.— 
On Tvesday morning, Mr. Perfice, riding master to his Majesty the King of 
Prussia, arrived at Windsor with two beautiful orses of the true Arabian breed, 
which were landed in town on the prior afternoon. The horses were shortly 
afterwards taken to the Castle, when Mr. Pertice had the honour of presenting 
| them to his Royal Highness. These beautiful animals, one a horse and the 
other a mare, are from the celebrated Takehnen stud ; they stand about fifteen 
hands three inches high, their colour is jet black, and their shape is perfect sy m- 
metry. They were much admired by her Majesty and his Royal Highness, 
and are now placed in the royal stables of the upper mews. 

Insects in Chalk.—Professor Ehrenberg has made some remarkable discove- 
ries in the course of his various experiments on chalk. He found that a cubic 
inch possessed upwards of a million of microscopical animalculx ; consequent- 
lv,a pound weight of chalk contains above ten millions of these animalcule ! 
From his researches it appears probable that all the strata of chalk in Europe 
are the product of microscopical animalcule, most of them invisible to the na- 
ked eye. 

Ships of War.—The following ships of war will be launched this summer, in 
addition to the Trafalgar, first-rate :—Hindostan, 80, at Plymouth, the 2d of 
August ; Collingwood, 80, at Pembroke, the 17th of August ; Cambrian, 36, 
at Pembroke, the 3d of July ; and Growler, steam-vessel, at Chatham, first week 
in August. 


Foreign Postage.—The reciprocal accommodation between the Post office 
authorities in Paris and in this country is now in operation. A Frenct. newspa- 
| per, by this regulation is only charged one penny forthe carriage on being trans- 
mitted froin France; and an English newspaper is only subject to the same 
charge in Paris when sent from this country.—London paper. 

The Munich Gazette publishes a note from Professor Gruithuisen, announc- 
ing that he had ascertained the exact time in which the sun makes its rotation 
upon its own axis. He finds that the sideral rotation is made in 25 days 14 
| hours, 54 minutes, and 5 seconds ; and its synodic rotation in 27 days, 13 hours, 
| 17 minutes, end 19 seconds. 








| 
| 
| 
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| Berlin, July 5—The population of the kingdom of Prussia at the end of 
1840, was 14,907,091 ; at the end of 1837 it was 14,098,125: the increase is 
808 966. 


British Association —The preparations for the ensuing meeting, which will 
| be held at Devonport on the 29ch inst., and continue its sittings until Aug. 4, 
| are nearly complete. The present, which is the llth meeting, will be the first 
that has been held in the West of England, with the exception of that at Bristol 
| in 1836. Atthe last meeting at Glasgow, the Rev. Professor Whewell was 
appointed President, and the Earls of Morley and Mount Edgcumbe, Lord 
Eliot, Sir T. Dyke Acland, and Sir C. Lemon, were chosen Vice-Il'residents. 
One great feature in the present arrangements is, that a very limited sum only 
has been required for the accommodation of the association, which will this 
| year more than heretofore be tested on its scientific merits. Various excur- 
sions, and amongst others to the rich geological and mining fields of Cornwall, 
are spoken of. The ready access to Plymouth by steam from London and Duab- 

| lin will doubtless attract a great uumber of visitors from both places. 
Fall of Manna.—By a despatch from Vau, in Turkish Armenia, an authen- 
ticated statement has been received at Constantinople of a copious fall of manna 


the despatch, which the Porte intends to have chemically analyzed. The follow- 
ing passage, translated from the Arabic in the Malta ‘Times, seems to be cons 
nected with this subject :—*' Aleppo, 83d May —A great famine has happened 
| in Aleppo, Malitia, and Karbat, insomuch that the people died with hunger, and 
sold their sons and daughiers to get bread to eat. Butthe Almighty God rained 
upon them seed, and fed them withal. Of the anthenticity of these few words,” 
adds the Malta Times, * extracted from an Arabic letter, we are perfectly sa- 
tisied. The seed alluded to is knownin Malta, being nearly like hab oraaziz, 
| and which, being kept a little while, becomes white, like semola (very fine wheat- 


. re - P Ram OF 
“Tt is impossible that the French government, which sprung from the revo- | €? flour.”’) 
lution of 1830, can invoke against the Cretans the legality of the Turkish do- | 


New Steam Organ.—A great singing festival has just been held at Ludwigs- 
>| burgh (Loursburgh,) at which 74 singing societies, comprising 2, 300 singers, 


taken up against him forthe defence of liberty menaced by the ordinances of | from the towns and villages of the neighbourhood, assembled. The North Ger- 
July. Now, the Turkish government has not only encroached on every law 
protecting civil liberty, but has trampled under foot every divine and human 


mana will also be astir next month, for the Hamburgh Festival, at which, among 
other attractions, M. Liszt has been engaged to appear. But the greatest 
| piece of foreign musical news during the week figures in the Belgian journals, 


‘“‘ France is proud of her struggles for liberty, which she has justly termed | which announced the invention, by M. Sax, of a steam organ, a monster in- 
glorious ; how then can civilised and civilising France express the sacrilegious | strnment, with vibrating plates, (huge steel bars to which immense pressure 
thought that the holy struggle of the Cretan Christians is an inglorious struggle? | alone can communicate vibration,) capable of being heard over a whole pro- 
No; he who speaks thusis not a Frenchman. ‘The Consul has signed his for- | vince! 


>| Changes inthe Solar Spots —We lately noticed that two pretty large clus- 
| ters of spots were traversing the sun’s disc, and that a third cluster had appear- 
27:h, one of the 


T! two former clusters had entirely disappeared, though it had scarcely arrived at 


1 | the middle of the disc. It consisted of one pretty large and five smaller spots. 


| recognise the legality of a tyrannical power, employing by turns against the | Pp) is change must have taken place during Friday or Saturday, the 25th and 26th 


**No; the prudent Austrian government will not place such dangerous arm 


Every attention was now shown me; they carried me close to | toresto the Greeks the rich loans contracted from our ancestors—that nat on | 
The mandarin | whither young Greece used to go to light the sacred flame-of her political and 


| moral regeneration. 


Duchy of Prussia, that fundamental basis of the monarchy of Frederick th 


Soon after we were | Great! Did not Albert of Brandenburg abolish the domination of the Teutonic 
boarded by two naval oilicers, and Mr. Johnson was the first to welcome me to | knights in the name of the Prussian towns and commons! 


; the tents were no man! 
longer on the hills; and to me at least all things looked strange, but perhaps No. 


The Austrian Consul, 
| the sole German Consul! in Crete, represents kere not the Austrian tribe, but 
the whole German nation, that nation which revealed to the world through the | 


**Did not the Protestants in Germany during the 16th century create the 


And doubtless 


In a short space of time, we saw several other vessels which lay at | no comparison can be established between the government of those Christian 
the outer anchorage ; a few moments more, and the whole fleet was before us. 


ine. Some of the small spots in the third cluster have also since disappeared. 


von after, | took leave of the gentlemen and re- | towns or villages in Bulgaria and Macedonia, and which, not satisfied with strip- | py 6 Jarce spot connected with the other cluster, which appeared with acompact 
entered my palanquin. which conveyed me to the waterside, where the linguist | ping the Christians of their property, delivers their wives and their daughters 

mandarin’s premises [ had the pleasure of | to the brutality of an unbridled soldiery. 
meeting all my fellow prisoners, which relieved my mind, as I was not before 


¢ | 
dark nucleus, and which was reckoned to be nearly the size of the earth, has 
since that time been divided into two parts, with a bright space between them, 
and they are both included within one regular penumbra. These changes, ac- 
complished in so short a time, in masses of matter larger than the whole extent 
of the terraqueous globe, indicate that vast changes are constantly going for- 
| ward, either in the solid body of the sun, or in his luminous atmosphere, and 


s 


| that powerful agents, far surpassing what we can now conceive, are in incessant 
operation tu produce so astonishing effects. Perhaps the overwhelming of 
America by the Atlantic Ocean, or the violent disruption of Africa from the 
continent of Asia, would not exhibit phenomena more wonderful than the sud 
on 

den disappearance of some of the large solar spots.—T. D.—Corresponde nt of 
Dundee Advertiser. 

Apt Compliment.—A French officer visiting the Court of Vienna, was 
isked by the Empress, who was aware of his having seen the famous Princess 


e 





P f she was, as she had heard, the handsomest person living. “ 1 thought 
i , tf she was, as she hac ard, pers ng. ug 
; 5 Vv > } } } t - . io . , 
| knights, aubservient to the holy empire, and the brutal tyranny of the Otto | so yesterday !” was the apt and courtier-like reply, 
; | e . . al _ ior 1, de} i 
Germany, that is raising a colossal monument to Hermann, her libera- A Mail Stcamship once a week to Halifex —A suggestion lately made in this 


, ace he Liverpool and Halife i} steamshi s, we un- 
ptain Bourchier, of | tor from the Roman yoke, which was a civilising yoke, will not condemn the | j yurnal with reference to the Livery 1 Halifax mail steamships, is, we ut 


} 2 ”™ . saliz 70v ant he \ comme 
the Blonde, sent his gig to convey me ©. board, and glad indeed was I to step | sons of Minos, who, invoking the holy name of the Saviour, are rising against derstand, likely to be realized. Government has, on the recommendation of 


into it, and thus quit forever a people, at whose hands I had received such bitter 
wrongs. When safely arrived on the deck of the Blonde, I received the warm- 


a brutalising yoke ! 


Sir W. Colebrooke, the recently appointed Governor of New Brunswick, enter- 


: ; : a ent the running a steam-packet weekly fror iverpool to Ha- 
‘In fine, it is impossible, and besides we know the contrary to be the case, | ed into a contract for the running packet weekly from Liverpool 


. 4 P - sing eigt ronthe > . Tv q “7 of the 
est corgratulationus of Captain Bourchier and the many friends to whom I was | that Greece should consider our devotedness as Christians and as civilised men , lifax, and vice versa, during eight months of the year. This is a step of 


then introduced 


in captivity can conceive. Every one seemed a participator in my enjoyment 


t 


ners, whom [ was most anxious to see once more. Lieutenant Douglas ar 


Captain Anstruther soon joined us, and it heightened my pleasure greatly to see 
those I so much esteemed restored to their usual comforts and warm friend 


Ere long the E iropean part of the crew came safely on board. I was much 
distressed at seeing theic wasted frames and pale countenances, yet it was 


a cheering certainty that every kindness would now be shown them. It 


to be hoped that, by the blessing of God, they will soon regain their wonted j sent 


her ! 
‘Ts not King Otho the expression of the attained end of Hellenic indeper 


, ’ ance ta the British pre . J America — Jon nal 
What my feelings were at that moment none but one so long | a mere mad undertaking, and that she should apply to us words that wounded | highest importance to tie British provinces of Nurth America.— London Jour 


: ,| her to her inmost heart, when in 1821 the bloody application was addressed to | 2 Commerce. 
and each countenance wore the smile of heartfelt sympathy. I once more sat 


down to a comfortable breakfast, but my joy was too exquisite to allow me to } 
partake I remained on board the Blonde until the arrival of my fellow-priso- ence? 


The Last Struggle for Folish Ind pendence.—Tho fifty first strugale was 


d-| the siege of Warsaw. The Russian army c ymposed of 100,000 men, atten pt- 


Humane and generous as he is, he cannot long deny assistance to men | ed two days to take possession of Warsaw, defended only by 25,000 Poles. 

0d bomednsiter call on the gratitude of Greece, to whose deliverance they Appalling and melancholy was the picture, when the suburbs of Warsaw — 
| largely contributed. Do not say, O Piroglon! that thou art a Greek; never | consumed in flames by the Russian artillery. They opened batteries 0! 500 

s. | shall we believe it, for we are Greeks ; pieces of cannon, which played like an infernal orchestra round the tottering 
“Convinced by all these motives that the Consuls at Canea have not acted | houses. ‘The trembling and fainting fernales filled up the churches ant ¢ go 
according to their instructions, that they have, through weakness, expressed | which were mournfully covered with black Tears of anguish ra wn their 

is | sentiments coutrary to those of the governments and nations that they repre-| pale and melancholy cheeks; with stretched hand to Gol, they wel sing 


» we solemnly appeal against their judgment to the supreme tribunal 


of | their ardent prayers for their fathers, husbands, and countrymen. Every burst- 
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‘ing cannon that shook the church, terrified their imagination that it was the 
messenger of death to their dearest friends. That tremendous bombardment 
lasted two days: it seemed like a canopy of destructive fire, which surrounded 
and covered the capital. The intrenchments of the fortification were filled up 
with the dead bodies of the Russians, who mounted upon 25,000 of their slain 
countrymen to gain the walls. The Poles counted 9,000 in killed and wounded. 
Next day, however, Warsaw was taken. This was the end of that ardent 
struggle of the Poiish revolution, which lasted eight months. During this time 
the Poles fought fifty-five battles; 420,000 Russians, with 500 artillery, had 
been sent against only 70,000 Poles and 120 cannon: 200,000 of the Russians 
fell victims in the Polish territory. — Count Sypuiewski's ** Poland.” 

The late Frederick Reynolds, the dramatist, observing once to Mr. Wilse, the 
prompter at Covent-garden Theatre, the thinness of the house at one of his own 
plays, said he supposed ‘*it was owing to the war.” ‘* No,” said the latter, ‘* it 
is owing to the gece.” 

Water Proof Cloth Boats —A new trial was made a few days since, on the 
Seine, of M. Leclerc’s boats, made of water-proof cloth. They weigh scarcely 
40 kilogrammes, or 40|bs. each, and, with six men on board, draw no more than 
3 or 31-2 feet water. They move with extraordinary celerity. A curious 
scene was witnessed. One of the boats, being purposely deprived of its ballast, 
was, as expected, upset by the wind when above the Pont du Carrousel, upon 
which a man on the left bank of the river, carrying another which was folded 
up, hastened to the water's edge, unfolded it, launched it into the stream, picked 
up the man who was inthe overturned boat, who was, of course, @ good swim- 
mer, took to the boat itself, which, from its lightness, could not sink, and brought 
them safe to shore. All this was done in a few minutes. 

Depths at which fixed Animals exist in the Sea —According to Broderip, the 
terebratule are the shells which exist at the greatest depths ; they have been 
found adhering to rocks at a depth of 90 fathoms, or 165 metres, according to 
Ehrenberg, Darwin, &c. ; the fixed polypi do notdescendfar. Milne Ewards 
has obtained coral near Bonne, at Algiers, at a depth of 162 metres. The 
coral fishers consider, that none exists below 244 metres. Ellis fished a mad- 
repore, at Greenland, from a depth of 420 metres, but it wasa free madrepore. 
— Athen. 











College Life in the Twelfth Century. —It is true that some of the more favour- 
ed scholars of the university served as pages tothe professors, ‘u whose house 
wera to be seen sons of some of the best families in Europe spreading the pro- 
fessor’s table cloth, and handing food and drink to his guests. Over these pages 
“their teachers could easily hold beneficent domestic authority ; and the conver- 
sation at the tables at which they served might have been instructive to them. 
But the number of such pages have been small, compared with the great mass 
of students who lived independently in lodgings, and it appears that most of 
them led dissolute lives. ‘They were prone to intoxication, and fond of cudgel- 
ling. ‘The embryo doctors of divinity entered into controversy with'whomsoever 
they met, and settled their disputes with sticks,and not with syllogisms— Camp- 


bell's Life of Petrarch. 


Persian Courtesy.—Duplicity is sv deeply impressed upon the Persian cha- 
racter that the greatest adept in it has the most honour. ‘The game of conver- 
sation iskept up with an overwhelming politeness. Thus the master of the 
house tells his guest, that ‘* he looks as brilliant as the sun, and as placid as the 
moon ;” to which he replies, ‘his ears are now regaled with the tones of the 
nightingale, and may the rose of happiness ever bloom in the garden of his des- 
tiny ;” with other compliments quite untranslatable ; and the thousand and one 
things come out of their mouths so glibly and so unmeaningly that they seem 
glad when it is over, and laugh at each other. 


On taking leave there Is a great 
deal said about ‘“* zhamet."’ 


I was long ignorant of the meaning of this word, 
which implies by the visitor what a deal of trouble he has given; the other 


go on bowing out each other with their ‘‘ zhamets” innumerable.—Jowler’s 
Three Years ia Persia. 


eR 
DREADFUL ACCIDENT. 
From the Evening Post. 

The Steamboat Erie destroyed by Fire— Two Hundred Lives Lost —We 
have received from a gentleman who came a passenger in one of the steamboats 
which arrived from Albany this morning, the particulars of a frightful accident 
on Lake Erie. 

The steamer Erie, commanded by Captain Titus, left Buffalo on Monday af- 
ternoon at half past 3 o’clock, for Chicago, having, as the captain supposes, 
about two hundred persons on board besides thecrew. She had taken in a con- 
siderable cargo, destined for the various ports on the lakes, among which was a 
supply of materials, paints,varnishes, &c., belunging to some painters, who were 
among the passengers. 

Acarboy containing varnish was broken about 8 o'clock, on the boiler deck, 

havir.g either burst with the heat, or been dashed in pieces by the motion of the 
steamer, for the wind and waves were high, and the liquid being scattered on all 
sides, the vessel was suddenly enveloped in flames, so fierce and scorching, and 
spreading with such rapidity, that most of the persous on board, unable to face 
them, leaped into the water. The steamer De Witt Clinton had left Buffalo 
not long before the Erie, and had stopped at Dunkirk. Seeing the Erie on firé, 
the captain of the De Witt Clinton made haste to come to her assistance, and 
saved twenty seven persons, among whom were the captain and one of the crew 
One of them wasa female, a lady of Meadville, in Pennsylvania, who owed her 
safety toa life preserver; her husband and child were drowned. 
male, though there were many on board, was rescued. 
The carboy of varnish was on part of the deck immediately over the fur- 
nace. ‘The Captain had once caused it to be removed, but for some reason or 
other/the painters had replaced it. Observing this, he was about to give orders 
to remove it a second time when he was called aft, and before he returned the 
vessel was in flames. 

The number of passengers is matter of conjecture only. Several pers ons 
had staid over to go on board of the steamboat, and so crowded had she be- 
come that an hour or two before her departure it had become necessary to de- 
cline receiving any more. Seventy persons went on board of the Erie from the 
American Hotel alone. None of the names of the passengers have come to 
our knowledge. 

The flames consumed the boat down to the water's edge. The captain of 
the De Witt Clinton made an attempt to tow her into Buffalo. The little 
band of survivors arrived at Buffalo on Tuesday morning. 

Few of the passengers when driven by the flames into the Lake had time to 
take with them any thing to support them in the water. 

pa uf , a 

Phe Albany Daily Advertiser of yesterday has the following additional. The 
mail this moruing will furnish full particulars. 

Mr. Lines of Milwaukie lost—wife saved by a life-preserver. Mr. Williams 
of Syracuse, saved—wife lost, Mr. Cobb, forwarding merchant of Buffalo, said 
to be lost. 

A letter from Horatio Gates, Esq., of Buffalo, to the Postmaster in this city, 
says, in reference to this sad event: ‘* Our city has not been so wrapt in gloom, 
since the loss of the ill-fated Washington.” 


~ Died—At his residence in Mountjoy Square, Dublin, on the 25th of June, the Rev 
a Packenham Huddart, Rector of Clontarf, brother to the Rev. R. T. Huddart of 
1is City. 


No other fe- 
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We are of course without later intelligence from Europe. 





We mentioned in our paper the week before last, that a new Treaty was on 
the point of being entered into for the fival adjustment of the Eastern Ques- 
tion; and that it was supposed that France would be a party thereto, and thus 
restore herself to the fraternity of the great European sovereigns, from which 
she had been separated by the folly and precipitancy of M. Thiers. By the 
late arrival we find that this treaty has been concluded, and that France is one of 
the contracting parties. By this compact Turkey birds herself to exclude 
from the passage of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus all foreign ships of war 
whatever. This intelligence is very gratifying, as it removes two great sources 
of irritation among Eurapean nations, viz. the exclusion of France from the 
councils of the other powers on the Eastern question, a circumstance highly 
mortifying to the pride of the French people ; and the fears and jealousies en- 
tertained against Russia for securing to herself by a secret art 
of Unkier Skelessi with the Ottoman Porte, 
passes. 


icle in the treaty 


the control of those important 
Lord Palmerston is again entitled to thanks for the 


share he has taken 
in these delicate negotiations. 


It is true that the treaty of Unkier Skelessi had 
just expired of its own limitation, but this arrangement prevents its ren 


allevents of the obnoxious clause. 





ewal—at 


We have in former numbers said, that notwithstanding harmony was restor- 
ed among the European Courts and Mehemet Ali had submitted—we yet had 
our fears for the fate of the Turkish empire, in consequence of the divisions 





| siastical government in Gibraltar has been transformed from the ancient hierar- 
| chia! order of the Episcopal Church throughout the world into a species of 


| exercise this authority and the regularly constituted clerical head of the church 
doubles it with ** kali zhamet,” it is he that has given the trouble ; and so they | 


| cessary rites of the church 








and dissentions that every where exist. Candia is now in a state of open and 
general insurrection; the inhabitants are every where armed and boldly fight- 
ing against the Turkish forces which have been sent to reduce them to order. 
Tahir Pacha has been frequently worsted and has sustained great losses,while his 
opponents are gaining strength. The Cretans are not Turks, but Christians, 
and the Consuls of the Christian powers residing among them have called on 
the insurgents in the names of their respective Sovereigns, to lay down their 
arms and return to their duty. Against this advice the Cretans have appealed, 
and sent forth a remonstrance couched in the noblest spirit of christian liberty. 
This document we have inserted in the present sheet, and intreat for it the 
feeling attention of our readers. It will be attended with little effect we appre- 
hend, for it seems to be the settled policy of Europe to encourage no further 
diminution of the Ottoman power. The cause of the Candiots, or Cretans as 
they call themselves, is as good as that of Greece, which received all the sympa- 


arrangement. The Trafalgar will throw near 2,000 weight of shot at a single 
proadside. With such improvements, or rather increase in the destructive pow= 
ers of gunnery now in progress, not only in England but throughout Europe, 
may we not hope that ere long war will become too dangerousatrade for peo= 
ple to engage in? 

Woolwich, July 15.—Several gentlemen of first-rate nautical experience 
have been sent by the Lords of the Admiralty to inspect and report upon the 
state of that splendid ship the Trafa!g&r, at Sheerness, who state that she is de- 
cidedly the most perfect of her class in her Majesty’s service, and when fully \ 
equipped for sea she will not be equalled. From her peculiar construction she 
only strained three quarters of an inch when launched, which is a very rare oc- 
currence for so large a ship. When the Nelson (a vessel of similar tonnage) 
was launched in 1814, at Woolwich, she strained to the extent of 8 inches 
6-8ths ; her draught of water being 18 feet 11 inches forward, and aft 18 feet 
5inches. The Trafalgar draws, forward 13 feet 3 inc hes, and aft 18 feet 3 
inches. The following armament will be furnished to this magnificent ship :— 





thies of the christian world. The Cretans, however, have as yet no Lord Guns. — i — 
Byron, Trelawney, or Col. Stanhope, engaged in their cause ; but Tahir Pacha Lower deck, , a 32 pounders 56 Oft. Gin. 
may yet find that they have a Marco Bozzaris in their ranks, who will perad- Middle deck » 2 8 65 Oft. 
venture furnish the author of “Fanny” with another theme for his delightful : , § 32 32 pounders 50 Oft. 
muse. a eY Main deck, 34 32 pounders 4l 9ft. 
EXTRAORDINARY CASE—IMPRISONMENT OF A CATHOLIC — oe 636} 
BISHOP. . — 120 


We find the following statement in the London Times. How a set of men 
became possessed of such extraordinary and despotic power as this lay Junta 
arrogate to themselves, is surprising ; and it is equally extraordinary how the 
respectable inhabitants of Gibraltar, permitted a Christian prelate to be incar- 
cerated ina common jail for want of bail, in such a case. We trust the British 


government will speedily pnt anend to the iniquitous career of these ungodly 
tyrants. 


A yood deal of interest has been raised amongst the Queen’s Roman Catho- 
lic subjects in Great Britain and Ireland, and some excitement in the European 
dependencies of the Crown in hich the Roman Catholic church is the religion 
of the majority, by the proceedings recently instituted in the Supreme Court of 
Gibraltar against Dr. Hughes, the Romish Bishop of Heliopolis and Vicar Apos. 
tolic at Gibraltar. 

The Roman Catholic Church at Gibraltar is placed by the Treaties of Ces- 
sion under the protection of the British Government. Its head is a prelate who 
receives a stipend of £300 a year fromthe Treasurer of the Fortress, under the 
sanction of the Crown. But it appears that the management of the temporal- 
ilies of this church has devolved for a long time past on a junta or chapter, con- 
sisting of certain Roman Catholic laymen of the town, whu have hitherto acted 
in concert with the highest resident dignitary of their church, Dr. Hughes's 
predecessors having accepted the place of chairman of this junta and conform- 
ed to the course prescribed tu them by its members. It is not very clear, 
from the statements with which we have been furnished, on what evidence the 
junta rest their presumptive claim to govern the church in Gibraltar; nor are 
we informed by what mode of election a power of so strange and important a kind 
has been vested in their hands. The result, however, has been that the eccle- 


Upon the Trafalgar being put into commission, some trifling alterations in her 
armament will be made to meet the recent improvements in naval gunnery. 





Canada.—The Montreal Herald gives an additional list of the newly created 
magistrates in the London District, who were persons more or less implicated im 
Mackenzie’s rebellion. Gentlemen of this kind are, it would seem, high in fa-) 
vour with Lord Sydenham. These appointments are most opportune if there 
be any truth inthe ramours of fresh sympathetic movements on the part of 
‘the patriots.” The following we extract from the Commercial Advertiser of 
this city, which shows that the new movement is making some progress. 

Additional Rumours —The Rochester Democrat, in noticing the abduction of 
several pieces of the States Artillery, from Auburn and its vicinity, as stated in 
the Commercial of Thursday last, gives some farther particulars which it is 
per to note.—The Democrat states that not less than five pieces of artillery 
have mysteriously disappeared in Cayuga county, the destination or disposition 
of which is not known. It is also said that the “‘ Hunters’ Lodges” along the 
frontier, have been holding frequent meetings, and the epinion prevails ie 4 
uerally in Cayuga aud Tompkins counties of another “ Patriot” outbreak. 
editor, however, places but little confidence in these reports ; but says, never- 
theless, that ‘one thing is certaim—THE CANNONS HAVE DISAPPEARED !” Per- 
haps they have taken themselves off! Who knows to the contrary? In the 
life of holy St. Dunstan it is gravely asserted—such an angelic favorite was he 
—that having one day ceased playing his harp, and hung it upon the wall, it 
suddenly broke out in seraphic strains, and played itself! Now could not those 
big guns as easily go off themselves, as the harp of St. Dunstan ? 

Besides these ‘* movements,” Lord Sydenham is making others. Such as in- 
troducing a Naturalization Bill; a bill to allow foreigners to hold real estate ; 
and a measure is on foot to bring back the convict patriots from Van Dieman’s 
Land. ‘The Caaadians themselves are the best judges of the probable effects 
of these measures. Col. Prince, it seems, is the advocate of some of them; 
and considering the part he hastaken in public matters heretofore, this 
change iu his sentiments certainly exhibits a good disposition ; but we fear it 
will cost the gallant Colonel his character for consistency. 

Amidst all this it is refreshing to peruse the following letter from one gentle- 
man to another of adverse politics. Mr. Derbishire, the member for Bytown, is 
sometimes a contributor to the Montreal Courier; aseries of sketches of the 
different members of the Assembly has lately appeared in that paper, one of 
which purported to be a portrait of Sir Allan McNab, and was grossly offensive 
to that gentleman. Mr. D. hastened to disclaim the authorship of the produc- 
tion, which he did, it willbe observed, in the most honorable and gratifying 
terms. 


Presbyterian Synod. A conflict has arisen between the laymen claiming to 
in the town ; and it will be seen that this conflict arose upon a point of very se- 
rious importance to the well-being of the community and the interests of reli- 
gion and morality. 

It appears that some time before the arrival of Dr. Huches in Gibraltar, the 
junta, or, as they style themselves, the elders of the church of St. Mary, the 
Crowned of Gibraltar, had promulgated a table of parochial fees, to be levied in- 
discriminately on all classes, for the administration of the most solemn and ne- 
These fees were as fo!lows :— 

“ Baptisms.—No. 1.—In stole, without organ, $2; No. 2 —In cope, without 
organ, $3; No. 3 —In cope, with organ, $4; No. 4.—With cope, with organ, 
and illuminated altar, $6. 

“ Marriages —No. 1.—In the church, by bans, $8 ; No. 2.—In the church, 
by dispensation of bans, $24; No.3 —In the house, by bans, $24; No. 4.—In 
the house, by dispensation of bans, $50. 

‘* Bans —Publishing bans, the parties marrying out of the garrison, $8 ; 
Parties marrying outof the garrison, with dispensation of bans, $24. 


Mansion-House, Kingston, July 14, 1841. 
$32; Second class, $20; Common, $4. 


My pear Sir Attan McNas,—You have most correctly essumed that 1 
am not the author of an article which recently appeared in the Montreal Cour- 
ier, under the head of ‘** Kingston Correspondence,” purporting to bea sketch 
of your personal appearance, manner of speaking, &c., in the Legislative As- 
sembly. 

For siz months past I have been only an occasional contributor to the lead- 
ing columns of the Montreal Courier. Since my arrival in Kingston, on the 
12th of June, and for a week or fortnight before that day, I have had no con- 
nexion whatsoever with that paper beyond a general concurrence in opinion 
with its politics, but neither contributing to, nor controlling the contents of its 
columns. 

With regard to the particular article to which this letter refers, it is in its 
tone of personality and style, wholly foreign to my habits of thought and feel- 
| ing, and manner of treating political questions, or political opponents. Upon 

As afellow member of the Legis- 


* Funcrals.—First class, $32 ; 

“Charity Funerals —In which there are no pall-bearers, and the coffin shall 
be unfurnished, otherwise the fee of $4 will be levied as in a common fune- 
ral, 0.” 

The masses, funeral honours, end other ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
church,were to be paid for atthe same rate. This table wae put up in the church, 
and the priests were made personally liable, by order of the elders, to account 
for the receipt of these enormous dues levied on a poor population, for the per- 
formance of the most sacred offices of religion! The consequences were most 
disastrous to the morality of the town. To puta tax upon the marriage cere- 
mony exceeding the earnings of a laboaring man for a whole month, and a tax 
on baptism sufficient to consume his subsistence for a week, was an intolerable 
hardship. Undersuch a system of fiscal regulations concubinage began to pre- 
vail to a dreadful extent among the poorer classes ; the infants remained unbap- 
tised ; the dead were borne unhonoured to the grave. 

These evils had already grown to such a height as to attract the notice of the 





« reading it I felt pained upon public grounds. 
| lative Assembly with yourself—being honored with your personal acquaintance, 
authorities in the Romish church, when Dr. Hughes was sent to Gibraltar to | 0d having partaken of the hospitalities and courtesies of Dundurn, and highly 
put astop tothem. He accepted the post of President of the Elders, which his | esteeming also, your public character and services, it would have been a most 
predecessors had fulfilled ; but he denied the right of that body or any other body | Ujustifiable act in me to have penned such an article. : : 
of laymen to interfere with his spiritual functions, and in particular to restrain | _ YOut own mind is free from such an opinion, and I should be sorry if any ju- 
hin from the administration of the rites and offices of the church by enforcing dicious mind in the country fixed Upon me the discredit of its authorship. 
payments which it was not in the power of his flock tomake. He declared that! Iremain, my dear Sir Allan McNab, 
the church of which he is a member recognizes no legal claim for the payment } ; _ Your's most faithfully, 
of fees attached to its most solemn duties ; and that it rejects all such claims ! To Sir Allan McNab, &c. &c. &e. 
as must act as a prohibition of the rites of the church to its poorer members. P P , , 

Upon this Selasinle, and under the sanction of the College for the Propagation | Dr. Lyell, the celebrated Geologist, has arrived at Halifax, in one of the re- 
of the Faith at Rome, Dr. Hughes proceeded to marry and baptize gratuitously | cent steamers. 


S. DERBISHIRE. 





I: is his intention, we believe, to examine the geological struc- 


some hundred persons in Gibraltar who had been debarred from those sacred and | ture of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, explore the rich and extensive coal 
essential ceremonies by the table of fees: he ordered that table to be removed 


from the place where it had been hung up in the church by order of the electors ; 
aud he directed his clergy to perform the duties of the priesthood whenever they 
might be called upon to do sv. 

These measures provoked the utmost resentment of the lay governing body ; 
and proceedings were forthwith instituted by them in the Supreme Court of 


| and iron beds, &c., in those provinces. He comes, as we understand at the 
| special invitation of Dr. Gessner. We do not know to what extent the learned 
| and scientific gentleman intends to prosecute his North American researches, 
| but we think he would be highly gratified, if his time permitted him, with an 
: : ; excursion to the northern and middle States of the Union,and we would special- 
Gibraltar to compel the Bishop to account for all the fees which he ought to “— ve { Cumberland, in Maryland. Th 

have received according to the tables fixing the same. It was not alleged, if ly recommend to his notice the coal mines of Cumber and, in Maryland. ese, 
we are correctly informed, that the Bishop had received those fees, or, having | from their richness, accessibility, and peculiar formation, are really objects of 
received them, had converted them to improper uses; for it was notorious! curiosity. They are situated on the eastern side of the “Great Savage” or 
that he centended for the unlimited right of exercising the priestly office, | main ridge of the Alleghanies, and the beds of bituminous strata lie within a 


without any reference to fees at all. The contributions he had received were : : 
bw te B ; Jistinc umerous hills 
paid over tothe treasurer of the Elders. A decree of the Supreme Court, few feet of the surface ; they are more distinctly traced on the num 
The layers, which are 


pronounced in the month of January last by Mr. Baron Field, then Chief! and eminences that stud the bosom of “ The Savage.” 
from eight to twelve feet in thickness, are without dip, in the places where 


Justice of Gibraltar, declared that the Elders were the duly constituted ad- 
ministrators of the Roman Catholic church at Gibraltar, and Dr. Hughes worked, as they traverse the hills before mentioned, in the form of an inverted 
was ordered to pay over to their treasurer all the funds of the church | basin ; ‘consequently by opening the mine at the foot of these hills on each side, 
which he should receive in obedience to their order. This decree form- and mining upwards,the product is brought to the surface by descent—a circum- 
ed the subject of an appeal to the Queen in Council, which is now pend- | stance of great moment in the matter of expense. Iron and other minerals 
ing; but in the mean time, Dr. Hughes was committed to the common gaol abound in those mountains, and should Dr. Lyell visit that region of country we 
of Gibraltar by the Chief Justice, fur refusing to comply with the decree, from | think that he would not regret the two or three weeks time the trip might cost 
which he had appealed. By the last accounts, he was still in confinement for him, more especially as the route lies through Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Washington. 


contempt of the Court; but a recent application having been made to the 
Privy Council d securities having been entered into i . 
j » an havihg been into inthis country to an IP Since writing the above we learn that Dr. Lyell has arrived in Boston, 
and is about to give a course of Lectures. 


swer the final demand of the Elders, it is probable that he has ere this been 
discharged. 

It is difficult to conceive by what authority a priest can be restrained from 
discharging his spiritual offices, as the minister of a church recognized by 
treaties, aud actually paid by the State. A country in which the authority of 
such a synod prevails might be reduced to the horrible condition of an excom 
municated realm in the middle ages, where the dead lay unburied and the young 
unsanctified ; and it would appear to be the first duty of justice to take care 
that the chief functions of the Christian ministry are not interrupted. In this 
case it will be observed, that the interruption and the inconvenience, approach 
ing to persecution, originate entirely in the claim of certain Roman Catholic 
laymen to coerce a Roman Catholic churchman. 





*,* The great importance of the political intelligence from England in refe- 
rence to the elections ; and the revolution in public sentiment lately manifest- 
ed there, occupied so much of our time and space last week, that we were 
compelled to omit much of our usual literary matter. We have endeavoured to 
make amends to-day by restoring the ordinary quaniity of that description of 
reading to our columns, and by issuing a supplementary sheet. 

Harper & Brothers have just issued a little work of great interest at the pre- 
sent moment in ‘* Remarks on Usury and its effects : A national Bank a [the] re- 
medy.” Ina letter &c. by Whitehook. This work attributes to the country the 
practice of a vast deal of usury in their dealings, and gives many cases and 
illustrations where enormous profits are made at the expense of the unfortunate 
borrower. We are not sufficiently acquainted with the system of banking ope- 
rations to know how far these allegations are true, but we would recommend all 
who are interested in such matters to purchase the book, read, and judge for 
themselves. 

The same publishers have also issued Mr. James's last novel,—‘* The An- 





Some idea may be formed of the improved method of building ships of war 
in England, by perusing the following article which we find in a late English 
paper. Formerly it was customary to place in vessels of this class, eighteen 
and twenty-four pounders on the middle and main decks; now it seems that 
thirty-two pounders prevail generally throughout the ship, a difference of 
great consequence in the force of the vessel, besides the advantage gained by 
having no shot on board but such as will fit every gun. Every person who has 





cient Regime,” in 2 vols. being another fine historical romance from the peu of 


seen a naval action, knows how much confusion will be prevented by such an chat prolific writer. 
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Ou dechaque pas-se la no- blesse et l’au-da-ce 











la no - blesse et l’au-da-ce 








Joi - gnant a la fier - te la grace et les at - traits, 








Fait re-ten-tir le sol sous le bruit de leurs pas, 








LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully in‘orms his friends and the public 

that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodatiou, is now opened for the reception 
of company. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best 
servants are always in attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonabie prices. 

In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonabie hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Provrietor, gratefully acknowleging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant hima call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. " augl4-tf. 








RIVATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF NERVOUS DISEASES, 

AT MURRAY HILL, NEW YORK.—In offering this Institution to public notice, 
the proprietor, under a deep sense of the responsibility he is about to assume, deems 
it right to state the reasons which have led to tle undertaking, and to give a sketch of 
the plan on which it is to be conducted. 

The numerous public Hospitals and Asylums which now do so much honour to the 

hilanthropy of the country, are by many objected to, on account of their great ex- 
Pent j—the various grades of disease and character found among their numerous in- 
mates ;—and the publicity that a residence in them is supposed to give. There is also 
a class of invalids, who without being insane, are in such a morbid state of nervous 
sensibility as to render their association with the patients of a large hospital. equally 
painful and injurious. It is for this description of persons especially that the present 
plan has been projected. 

While many persons ailow members of their own families to become permanently 
insane, rather than send them to a public asylum ;—while there is not any thing in 
the treatment of nervous diseases better established than the fact, that most patients | 
are benefitted, and some even cured, by mere removal from those scenes and persons 
which ordinarily surreund them, and which are connected with their morbid associa- 
tions ;—and while it 1s believed that a select number of patients may have advantages | 
in moral treatment ‘vhich neither home nor a large establishment can possibly offer ; | 
—New York is yet destitute of any private institution, although every European city o! | 
any magnitude or advanceineut possesses one or more. | 

ese reasons, added to the request of the relatives of patients, and the advice of | 
judicious medical friends, have induced the undersigned tu prepare a private establish- | 
ment at Murray Hill. { 

The situation, about three miles from the City Hall will, it is deemed, be found high- | 
y eligible. Every portion of the island where property could be procured, has been | 

iligently searched ; and no site examined, offers so many advantages on the score of 
convenience, beauty, fitness, and health. It is so near the city as notto debar the me- 
lancholy patient from visiting those objects of interest and amusement which may give 
a new current to the thoughts aid feelings, and it is so much in the country as to afford 
@ quiet retreat for those who require seclnsion and retirement. It commands a fine 
view of the East river without a risk incurred by a resid+ nce on its immediate banks. 
On the premises aye gardens and pleasure grounds well adapted to the use of such pa- 
tients as may not be 11 a condition to profit by riding and walking in the surrounding 
country ; and two iarge, well-built houses, which have been occupied as private coun- 
try residences, and furnis!: the means of a distinct classification of the sexes. 

With these accessory advantages the proprietor trusts that he will be enabled to 
realize in some degree, a long cherished design of organizing such an institution for | 
the care of a select number of patients suffering under mental diseases, as will enable 
him to put in execution those views of treatment medical and moral, which are the 
result alike of ten years experience as physician to one of the largest and most favor- 
ably known Asylums in America, and of a minute examination of the principal pub- 
lic and private establishments of Europe. 

Hlis first object will be to make it literally the residence of a well-ordered private 
family, with the principal ‘Ticers combined as its centre, and all its members united by 
such ties of es and affection, as forhéarance, judicious firmness, kindness and 
aoe willform. The superiors of the establishment will stand in the place of 
those relatives and guardians of whose care the invalid must for a season be deprived . 
—they will conduct all the domestic arrxngements ;—direct, supervise, and carry into 
effect, the medical aad moral treatment ;— preside at the table where all patieuts who 
are well enough wili take their meals ;—and will in fine be their leaders and compa- 
nions in all kinds of exercise and amusement. One of the great advantages which 
this place offers is, that the number of patients will be limited to adozen or twenty, 
and that consequei tly classification will be more simple and complete than in large 
Prine institutions. Personal restraint will be rendered almost entirely unnecessary 
y the vigilance and kindness of well-trained nurses, who will be so numerous that 
single patients may have the exclusive services of one or more whenever necessary. 
But the management of patients will not under any circumstances, be intrusted to sub- 
ordinate agents. No kind of restraint will be permitted without an order from the 
physician, director, or matron. Indeed it is to be one of the cardinal features of this 
establishment, that the patients will all be immediately and constantly under the moral 
and mental influence of the superior officers. 

siders the undersigned views insanity as a disease of the nervous system. and con- | 
While it, (particularly Au its incipient stage.) in a remarkable degree under the influence | 
of medicine, each case requiring distinct investigation and its appropriate remedies ; | 
—ample experience has demonstrated, that when the malady has ex sted for a long pe- 
riod, much reliance must be placed on moral management. : | 


This, like medical treat- 
ment must be adapted with much nicety to each particular form of the 
is not the must skiifu 











—— 








disorder. He | 


physician who uses the most powerful medicines, but he who ' 
after investigating and discovering the real nature of the disease, has the sagacity to 
pply in its proper manner the remedy best adapted to the 


a individual case before 
him. This well known truth applies with double force to “ medicine rf the ae | 
Riding and walking, books ar ! journals, music, the care and rearing of domest . 
mals, the cultivation of plants and flowers, and various other modes of recreation and 
employment on the one hand ;—and on the other, perfect quietude and the a straction 
of meutal stimuli will form some of the means of carrying into effect the moral treat- 
ment. 

Being necessarily limited t 
imperfect expression of lis views, with the hope that his efforts may contribute in some 
degree to the relief of human suffering. JAMES MACDONALD, M. D. 

The establishment will be ready for the admission of patients on the Ist of June 


next. Applications to be made to James Macdonald, M. D., No. 29 Clinton Place, 
New York. May I5, 6t. 

















“ic ani- | 


o amere outline of his plan, the proprietor submits this | 
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3 Nassau street, N.Y. William H. Maxwell is also commissioner forthe States 
of Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North and 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, &c. &c., with au- 
thority to take Acknowledgements of Deeds, Powers of Attorney. and all other instrn- 
ments to be used or recordedin said States. Also, to take depositions to be used in the 
Courts of Massachusetts, Connecticut aad New Hampshire. 

D> W.H. M. & J. H. M. will also examine witnesses, under commissionsdirectedto 
them witb instructions, (post paid.) aprl0t 


URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, Prepared under the immediate superintendence of 

the discoverer, SIR JAMES MURRAY.—Extract from the Medico Chirurgical Re- 
view, for April 1839, edited by Dr. James Johneqn, Physician-extraordinary to the late 
King, &c. &c. :— 

* Pellucid Solution of Magacsia.—This very useful and elegant preparation we have 
been trying for some months, as an aperient Ant-Acid in Dyspeptic complaints, attend- 
ed with Acidity and Constipation, and with very great benefit. It has the advantage 
over common Magnesia in being dissolved, and therefore not liable to accumulate in 
the bowels. It is decidediy superior to Soda or Potash, on account of its aperient 
quality, and of its having no tendency to reduction of flesh and strength, which the two 
Carbonates above mentioned certainly tend to, when long continued and taken in cor- 
siderable quantities. We hope Sir James Murray, the discoverer of the process for 
preparing this medicine, wii take the trouble to make it more generally accessible te 
the public in this metropolis, there being only one or two authorised agents here.” 

The following official report of its merits is founded upon 20 years experience, by 
Dr. Comins, Inspector of Army Hospitals, communicated to the discoverer, Sir James 
Murray :— 

“The Solution of Magnesia is found particularly beneficial as a pleasing sedative and 
aperient, in all cases of Irritation or Acidity of the Stomach, particularly during Preg- 
nancy, Febrile Complaints, Infantile Disorders or Sea Sickness. 

“ An ounce or two of the Solution speedily removes Heartburn, Acid Eructations, 
Sourness, irregular digestion of Feinales and Children. 

“Inthe Army and Navy, it has been found to compose the Stomach in afew minutes, 
after any excess or hard drinking. 

“The Solution of itself is an agreeable aperient, but its laxative properties can be 
much augmented by taking with it, or directly after it, a tea-spoonful of the Acidulated 
syrup. In this manera very agreeable effervescent draught can be safely taken at any 
time during Fever or Thirst. 

* The antiseptic qualnn s of this Solution, owing to the presence of so much Carbo- 
nic Acid, has been found very valuabie in Pu and otier Fevers. As a lotion for 
the mouth, it sweetens the breath, and the M a clears the teeth from tartar. 

* For preventing the evolution or deposition of Urie Acid, in Gout or Gravel, the ef- 
ficacy of the dissolved Magnesia was loi ince authepticatcd by Drs. M*Donneli and 
Richardson. 

“ The Solution has almost it 
aches and Gastric Couchs, to v 
ties of the Stomaeh and Bowels.” . 

CAUTION—To insure the mtegrity and identi:y of the ori 
imposition of deleterious liquids so!d and so often su! 
ment of the physician, and the deep injury of the 
Fluid Magnesia” will bear on the iabel ine name 
Lieutenant,” (in green ink.) 

To be obtained {roin all respectable dn 




















bly succeeded in removing the Fits, Spasms, Head 
*h delicate persous are subject from Acids and Crudi- 





inal and to prevent the 
stituted to the serious disappoint- 
iuient, each bottle of ** Murray's 
* Jaines Murray, Physician to the Lord 


rggists in t York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, and throughout the United States. ‘the trade supphed by the Proprie 
tur’s Agent. Il. T. CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton street, up stairs. 





‘ May 22, teow 
BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 


QI TEAM ships of 1250 tonsand 44¢ horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 
» Admiralty. 








ACADIA, commanded by Edward C, Miller. 
LRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by -———-——- 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. HI. E, Judkins. 

Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows :— 

















. ‘rom Bostoa, Halifax, Liverpool, 
Columbia, March 1, March 3, —_—— 
Caledonia --— —- March 4, 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, 

Acadia, —-— ----- March 19, 
Caledonia, April 1, April 3, —_— 
Columbia, a April 4, 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, _—— 
Britannia, eed _—— April 20, 
Columbia May 1, May'3, —_—— 
Caledonia, —-—- - May 4, 
Britannia, May 16, May 18, —_—- 
Acadia, ——- —_—— May !9, 
Caledonia, June |, June 3, — 
Columbia, -_-—- —_—— June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 18, — 
Britannia, — —_— June 19 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, —- 
Caledonia, —_—— - July 4 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, fess 
Acadia, —- —— July 20, 
Caledonia, August ], August 8, ie 
Columbia, —~ ——— August 4, 
Acadia, August 16, August 18, 

Britannia —- 


Passage money #125 from Boston to Liverpool.= is acta 
From Bostonto Lalifax $20. F 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 
The ‘*‘ UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Qnebec in connection with this Line. 
Ic? For freight of Specie, orpassage, apply at 26 Broad st.to 

Feb27-tf P BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
— WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 
sailj:— 
From Bristol 

Saturday 8th April, 1841, 

Thursday, 27th May, 

Wednesday, 14th July, 

Wednesday, Ist September, | 
| Saturday, 23d October, | 
; The return passage will be ‘advertised laterin the season. 

Rate of passage, in all parts of the ship, including wines, &c. $140. Stewards fee, 
| $5. The rate of postage is 25 cents per single sheet ; when heavy, $1 per ounce. 

For fi - an or passage or other information apply personally or by letter to 

Apr 2it RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


From New York 
Saturday, Ist May, 1841, 
Saturday, !9th June, 
Saturday, 7th August, 
Saturday, 25th September, 


= —— _—— 


M.H. MAXWELL & JOHN H. MAGHER, Attornies and Counsellors at Law, No, 
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PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships ofthis Line willhereafterleave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as foliows : 
From New York 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, J. Funk, master, 
Ist April, Aug.and Dec. _ Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
Ist May Sept.and Jan. Utica, J.B Peli, master, 16th June,Vet., and Feb. 
ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov and March, 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of canin passage Is $100. Passengers will be ceatied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors, Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses aciually incurred on them. For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. ¥ Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre.~ 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre om 
the tat 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz: 


From Havre 
16th April, Aug.,and Dee. 














Ships. , Masters. Days of Sailing from New-]Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, lo, Anthony, jr |March 8, July 8 Nov. fJApril 24, Aug. 24, Dee. 94 
Franecoister, {Ainsworth, “ 616, “ 16, “ Iiivay 1, Sept. J,Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, .  * oe. * § ” 5 « a * § 
Emerald llowe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. €| “* %, “* 26, %* % 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “« 16, © 16, “ Htliune 1,Oct. 1,Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, “ 94, “an * § a e, * 6 « 
Albany, ‘Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. ct} “ s~ oo * 2 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderhold oe 61, “16, “ Jfftuly 1, Nov. 1, March I 
Lous Philippe, J. Castoft, “ #4, *-y 9 ved 5S. * @& ° J 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson |fune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t] “ a“ *- 3% “9 
Sully, WCThompso:| “ 16, ‘ 16, “ IfjAug., 1, Dec 1,April 1 
lowa W.W. Peli, = 24, a 2 - 8 = = = FF 


These vessels are all of the first cl 
accommodations for passenrers, Cor 
convenience, : 

The price of passage to Ilavre is fixed at $100 without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

Cc. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— all 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
W.HSebor, jJan 1, May 1, Sept. 1\Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
S.B.Griffing, | 10, * 10, “ 10)  Q7, 27, “* 2 
T Britton, } & 90, 20, “ 20\March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
J. M.Chadwick, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, “* 17, “ 17 






and ably commanded,wrth superior and elegant 
iprising 2ll that may be required for comfort and 





St. James, 
Montreal, 
Gladiator, 
Mediator, 
Wellington, 
Quebec, 





|D Chadwick, 


10, “* 10, “ 10| “ 97 “ 97 “ 97 
F. Jf. Hlebard, 


’ 
“ 20 “« QO, © 20/April Aug. mS a | 
4“ “ 7; 


} ’ 4 
Philadelphia, Hovey, March 1, July 1, Nov. }| 17, ae 
Samson, Smith, 1* 6 th * ® 8 ee” 
Hendrick Hudson, E E. Morgan, | “ 20, “ 20, ‘ 20|May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, If. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Toronto, |R. Griswold, enum. + h © OY eS 2 
Westminster, G. Moore, “ 20 20 “ Q0jJune 7, Oct. 7,Feb. 7 


’ 20, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
ire of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— ; 

Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from Ne “| Days of Sailing from 


York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, [July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug.%5, Dec. 25, Aprft 5 
Virginian, |Higgins, } «33, “ 13, “ I3Sept 1, Jan. 1,6 ay } 
New York, W.C. Barstow,| “19, “ 19 “ 19 “@ 7, “ 7% “% @ 
Roscius, \J. Collins, ong, * & § i? “« 33, * 3 


Cambridge, if. Bursley, 
Independence, |Wortman, 


Aug. 1, Dec. 
ry, ‘“ 


- 


, April 1] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
4“ 7] « 95 “« 95, “ 95 


own 


4s ‘| 
Sheflield, F.P Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 13/0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, om *  * ? F * 7 “« 7 


’ 
Siddons, N.B.Paimer,| “ 25, “ 25, ‘ 95 “ 13, ‘ 123, = 13 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May y “9, * 19, 19 
Il. Huttleson,| “ 7, “* ay = F® 


Roscoe, os, * & “* @ 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, ‘ 13, “ I3\Nov 1, March I, July i 
Columbus, Cropper, Se ee a ee kd 
Sheridan, Depeyster, 95, 95, & ge ag, 28, 13 











South America, |Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1] “ 19, “ 19, & M4 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, | “ 7, “ 7 “ 2.* SF * 
United States, |J. G. Fisher, “13, “ 38, “ 13\Dec. 1, April 3, Aug. 
England, = 


B.L. Waite, “ 19, “ 19 “ 19 “ 7, A . T 
Garrick, \A. S. Palmer, “3 « @, “« 95 « 12, & 13, Fr 13 
Europe, !a.C. Marshall,\Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19 19 


; 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 





; and from Liverpool] to New York at 25 evineas, including wines, stores, an 


tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
ibeddimg. J 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
| S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H MARS! ALL N. Y. 
| BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoe!- 
| Agentsfor ships Patrick Henry, Virginian. Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y > 
T. & 1. SANDS & Cc., Liverpoo! 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N.Y. : 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoet. 
i Sh ja dG ek, 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sherid ae Garrick din Siete 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpool. 
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